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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CAN WE SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS”? 


Our country went into the war 
officially three years ago not long 
before Christmas. In that year and 
the two successive years I found it 
difficult to write of the Christmas 
spirit. I tried resolutely, even des- 
perately. This time I am tempted 
not to try. Paradoxically (since we 
now seem assured of victory) it is 
less easy to find cause for rejoicing 
than when the out- 
come of the war 
was less certain and 
more distant. It has 
been possible hith- 
erto to hope that 
good would come from the war. But 
now with victory sure to arrive— 
though perhaps not so soon as we 
had hoped — post-war problems 
threaten to be a greater trial to 
faith and to hope than the war it- 
self. Civil wars break out in the 
enslaved nations as soon as we lib- 
erate them. On the day these lines 
are written incipient revolutions 
are taking place in every liberated 
country except France, and men are 
saying that France has bought im- 
munity by a special agreement with 


Fore- 
bedings at 
Christmas 
Time 


Moscow. Upon the expulsion of the 
devil of Nazism from a nation, other 
devils worse than the first seem to 
enter and dwell therein. 

President Roosevelt, being asked 
some months ago to define the Casa- 
blanca formula “Unconditional Sur- 
render,” explained that it did not 
mean the annihilation of the peo- 
ples of Italy, Germany and Japan, 
but the destruction of philosophies 
based upon force. He meant, I sup- 
pose, that when we have defeated 
the Nazis we must go on to obliter- 
ate Nazism. But the annihilation 
of a philosophy may turn out to 
be impossible with- 
out the annihilation A People 
of the people who ora 
hold the philosophy. Philosophy? 
When we have bro- 
ken through the Siegfried line, lev- 
eled it, and gone on; when we have 
stormed and taken the last defenses 
of Berlin; when we have marched 
through the Brandenburg Thor 
along Unter den Linden; must we 
still smash our way through flesh 
and blood into the minds of the 
people, shoot down and drag out 
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whatever remnants of false philoso- 
phy may remain lurking in the 
minds of the conquered people? 

The President, making that defi- 
nition (which of course was no 
definition) seems to have had in 
mind only one totalitarianism, or at 
most two—Nazism and its weak sis- 
ter Fascism. But there is a third, 
and the third is more powerful, 
more dangerous, more vicious than 
the other two. Even with Fascism 
and Nazism disposed of, we find 
ourselves face to face with Com- 
munism. The two world wars, stu- 
pendous and disastrous though they 
be, may turn out to have been only 
skirmishes preliminary to the big 
war ahead. With that prospect, 
how can we say in good conscience 
“Merry Christmas”? 


One may perhaps resolve the dif- 


ficulty by retiring into one’s own 
soul and making merry therein. 
But may I live in the house of my 
soul and watch from my secure 
retreat the sorry parade of strick- 
en humanity? Also, whenever I 
have read Longfellow’s sonnet on 
Dante’s Divina Commedia I have 
found myself questioning whether 
the image of the la- 
borer’s leaving his 
burden at the min- 
ster gate as he goes 
in to pray, is after all a happy one. 
When we enter the church to pray 
should we leave our burden on 
the doorstep outside or should we 
bring it in with us and lay it down 
before God at the altar? And what 
if He picks it up and gently lays 
it upon our shoulders again? True 
there is much in the Gospels and 
in the psalms to indicate that the 
purpose of prayer is to unload our 
troubles and sorrows and problems 


Selfish 
Christmas? 


upon the Almighty. But there is 
something also about bearing our 
own burdens and the burdens of 
others and not laying them upon 
the already overweighted Divine 
shoulders. 

In a little treatise on the Pres- 
ence of God by Father Vaubert, S.J., 
occurs the sentence, “Even amid the 
strangest events and unforeseen ac- 
cidents we should still remain in 
peace.” High doctrine and doubt- 
less true. But it cannot mean that 
we should be insensitive to the un- 
happiness of others in order to re- 
main happy ourselves. That would 
be not only un-Christian, but in- 
human. 

So I find myself wondering what 
can be the meaning this year of the 
salutation “Merry Christmas!” Does 
it mean “Forget the war; put it out 
of your mind; pretend that it 
doesn’t exist; ignore the whole 
stupendous calamity; congratulate 
yourself if personal tragedy has not 
thus far reached you; be blind to 
the starvation of millions of poor 
people; forget the heartbreak of 
your neighbor next door who has 
just received one of those fatal tele- 
grams from the War Department; 
forget also your more distant neigh- 
bors in France, Italy, Belgium, 
Greece, Poland, Hungary, China— 
and, yes, in Germany and Japan— 
who have lived for years and are 
still living in circumstances that 
drive even some of our bravest sol- 
diers insane; blot out the miseries 
of the world; as you enter church 
for the Christmas Mass leave all dis- 
tressing thoughts at the door; gath- 
er around the Christmas Tree, pull 
down the shades, shut out all sights 
and sounds and thoughts that might 
interfere with your being merry. 
Can you do it? Is it the Christian 
thing to do? 
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Surely “Merry Christmas” must 
mean something very different from 
that. 


Many readers will react to that 
rather disconsolate Christmas greet- 
ing with a robust “Now, now, don’t 
take it so hard.” People tell me 
that when this war is over, and the 
cycle of consequent revolutions has 
gone “round, the world will have 
been purged “yet so 
as by fire”; the pur- 
pose of God in per- 
mitting these tribulations will be- 
come manifest, and the race may 
then go on to higher and better 
achievements than any that have 
yet been seen. 

It may be so, and I am ready to 
make an act of faith that it will be 
so. The Almighty and Merciful 


I Hope So 


God has a thousand times brought 


good out of evil. When the Roman 
Empire—to cite but one instance— 
had become so foul that it was ready 
to rot away, down upon it came 
the barbarians. With them came 
slaughter, pillage, vandalism, all 
manner of savagery. Their on- 
slaught was fatal to the Empire, 
and with the Empire it seemed that 
the Church must perish. St. Augus- 
tine, who had created an optimistic 
philosophy with his City of God, 
passed away at the moment when 
hordes of savages were hammering 
at the gates of his city, and he may 
well have died under the illusion 
that civilization, pagan and Chris- 
tian, was being dealt a blow from 
which it would never recover. A 
century and a half later, St. Greg- 
ory the Great, an equally noble soul, 
if not as great a mind as St. Augus- 
tine, wrote such lamentations over 
the ruins of Rome and of the world 
as make us think of the wailing of 
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Jeremias over Jerusalem. But, look- 
ing back hundreds of years later, 
other saints and sages recognized 
the divine plan of rejuvenating the 
world. Out of the raw material— 
terribly raw—of barbarism, a new 
civilization was made, and there 
arose the vast and wonderful asso- 
ciation of Christian nations which 
we call Christendom. So it may be 
again. So indeed it certainly will 
be. The Creator will re-create what 
men—hbarbarians, savages, vandals 
that we are—destroy. We who now 
live may not see a new civilization 
arise. But it will come. 

But to believe in the ultimate res- 
urrection of a dead civilization is 
one thing. To believe that the forces 
which are destroying civilization are 
of God is quite another. Listening 
to some good folk 
who tell edifying Is This War 
stories of how de- God’s War? 
voutly religious our 
soldier boys are at the front, and 
how beautifully they die, one might 
imagine this war to be a crusade. 
With a touch of imagination we 
may see on the banners of our 
armies the slogan of Peter the Her- 
mit, Dieu le veult! “God wills it.” 
But to me that sort of imagination 
is not pious but blasphemous. God 
doesn’t will this war. This war is 
a wild contradiction of all that the 
Son of God taught. In some mysti- 
cal way it may be the renewal of 
His passion. “Christ is in agony 
until the end of the world,” said 
Pascal, in whom as in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, there was a rare combina- 
tion of high intelligence and deep 
mysticism. So perhaps there is a 
way, quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion, in which the Son of God 
though in glory can still suffer. 
At least He is no somnolent Bud- 
dha, no stone-faced, stone-hearted- 
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Sphinx. “The sinner,” says St. 
Paul, “crucifieth the Son of God 
again.” In the same sense in which 
St. Paul spoke we may say that this 
war crucifies Jesus Christ again. 

This war and any 
A Second war. Out of His 
Passion? passion and death 

came the salvation 
of the world. Out of these present 
hideous cruelties inflicted upon the 
Mystical Body, if not on the Nat- 
ural Body of Jesus, may come a 
lesser kind of salvation. But to say 
that God wills this war would be 
as mad and wicked as to say with 
Luther that God was the author of 
the adultery of David as well as of 
his repentance. 

I confess therefore to bewilder- 
ment when pious persons tell me 
that this war is a war for God or 
even for God’s purposes. There is 
no such thing as God’s war. War 
is the contradiction of God. War 
would, if it could, obliterate God. 
But that of course is not to say that 
God cannot build up again a world 
which with insane suicidal impulse 
persists in the periodical attempt to 
destroy itself. 

So perhaps after all we may 
make bold even in these tragic cir- 
cumstances to wish one another 
“Merry Christmas!” 


“od 
> 





Our DISAGREEMENT WITH BRITAIN 


OccastonaLty, when there ap- 
pears in these columns a mildly 
critical judgment upon some action 
or statement of England or the Eng- 
lish, I am accused of being anti- 
British. The accusation is no more 
true than was the charge that I am 
anti-Italian because I was from the 
beginning critical of Mussolini and 
his short-lived, ill-fated empire. I 


am not even anti-German, though 
the reader who cares to go back over 
our pages since 1932 will find an 
abundance of evidence of uncom- 
promising detestation of Nazism. 
Likewise, when I criticize some- 
thing said or done by a fellow 
American, I am no 

more anti-American Who's 
than Jeremias and Anti- 
Isaias and Ezekiel British? 
were anti-Jewish 

when they castigated and even ex- 
coriated their own people. If we 
had in America today men who 
would speak as the prophets of old 
instead of flattering and cajoling 
the people, we might get somewhere 
with our thus far abortive attempt 
to build an American civilization. 


Bor. as I say, being sometimes 
accused of anti-British prejudice it 
gives me a certain consolation to 
find writers whose love for England 
is above suspicion agreeing with me 
in regard to the motives that some- 
times actuate the English; while at 
the same time I cannot but wonder 
that the contumely piled upon me 
is not likewise meted out to them. 
Take for example, The New York 
Times, so British as to be called 
familiarly the New York edition of 
the London Times. On Sunday; 
December 10th, it devoted three- 
quarters of a page to a couple of 
articles, one sent by 
wireless from the “The 
British capital, by |New York 
Raymond Daniell, Times”? 
the other written at 
home by Edwin L. James, a mem- 
ber of the staff. Those two articles, 
which taken together would fill 
about five pages of this magazine, 
are closely packed with material 
that would be rated anti-British if 
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it appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. Yet I feel sure that no one 
will accuse The New York Times or 
Mr. James or Mr. Daniell of being 
hostile to England or the Empire 
or even to Mr. Churchill. 


A montu ago in these columns 
appeared the suggestion that Mr. 
Churchill’s statement about his not 
being chosen the King’s first minis- 
ter for the purpose of liquidating 
the British Empire, should have 
been given a prize as a supreme 
specimen of understatement. I 
ventured to interpret it as mean- 
ing: “heaven and earth may pass 
away, but not one jot or tittle of 
the Empire shall be voluntarily sur- 
rendered.” Now comes Raymond 
Daniell who says that Churchill’s 
utterance, perhaps the most mem- 
orable in a long series of that gentle- 
man’s aphorisms, “was no mere 
rhetoric.” “He meant 
it,” says Mr. Daniell, 
and proceeds to ex- 
plain that what he 
meant throws light 
on British foreign policy in Europe, 
and—he might have added—in Asia 
and Africa. 

Mr. Daniell says: “As confidence 
in victory grew in Mr. Churchill’s 
mind, the war became not only less 
‘ideological’ in character but it be- 
came less a struggle for the survival 
of his island home and more a 
struggle for the preservation of the 
empire against more powerful al- 
lies as well as declared enemies.” 

The acute reader will not have 
missed the key words in that sen- 
tence: “preservation of the empire 
against [England’s] more powerful 
allies”! There are only two power- 
ful Allies of England. One is Rus- 
sia. We are the other. Why could 


The Empire 
Shall Not Be 
Liquidated ! 
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not Mr. Daniell have said “to pre- 
serve the British Empire against 
Russia”? Lugging us in doesn’t 
throw any one off the track. But 
let that pass. The main idea is that 
the time has now come for England 
to save herself from her friends. I 
wonder what would happen to me 
if I had made that statement. 

Mr. Daniell proceeds: Mr. Church- 
ill “in the midst of war has been 
casting about for peacetime allies. 
He has called upon his fellow-citi- 
zens to be grateful to Franco; he 
has praised Prince 
Humbert of Italy as 
the Prince Charm- 
ing of the House of 
Savoy which toler- 
ated Benito Mussolini, and now he 
is arguing that the very forces 
Britain armed to fight the Germans 
have become a menace to British 
interests.” 

Now since I confess that I may be 
unduly suspicious I leave it to the 
reader to say if Mr. Daniell (and 
with him The New York Times 
since he is of its staff) is not sug- 
gesting that the Prime Minister is, 
at the moment and for a purpose, 
patting Spain and Italy on the back, 
but that he may turn and slap them 
down, as he is slapping down some 
of the Greeks who had helped him 
fight the Germans. 

And now for the motive: “It is 
no coincidence,” says Daniell, “that 
Spain, Italy and Greece are strategi- 
cally situated along the empire’s 
lines of communication.” In other 
words whether Britain fights for or 
fights against the Mediterranean 
countries is a matter of secondary 
importance. What is primary is 
that her life line to India shall be 
kept open. 

Mr. Daniell goes on to speak of 
Mr. Churchill’s “enlightened self- 


Shrewd 
Game, But 
Risky? 
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interest,” and of his “myopia re- 
garding the state of democracy” in 
the countries to which he is now 
paying court as post-war allies. 
“Britain,” he says, “today is fight- 
ing for her own survival just as 
much as she was in 1940, but now 
that American and Russian troops 
have entered the fray the empha- 
sis has switched from passive re- 
sistance to aggressive diplomacy. 
She is pursuing, in 
her own way, the 
bargains that were 
made at Teheran, 
in Moscow and in 
Cairo, for whether the British or 
American people like it or not there 
is increasing reason for the suspi- 
cion that the world has gone back 
to secret agreements, privately 
made under the cloak of military 
necessity, to spheres of influence 
and power politics.” 

There you have in a strongly pro- 
British paper what are denounced 
as lies or false suspicions when we 
speak them. But whether in our 
pages or in those of The New York 
Times, they are true. With the end 
of the European war in sight we 
see the old game being played once 
more —balance of power, secret 
treaties secretly arrived at, “spheres 
of influence,” and “power politics.” 
Sir Philip Gibbs lamented that at 
Versailles after Mr. Wilson’s ideal- 
istic utterances, the “same old 
gang” was in control. Same old 
gang and same old game. Yet ad- 
vocates of “international co-opera- 
tion” demand to know how we who 
tend to become “‘isolationists” again 
can be so wary and so wicked. The 
simple explanation is that the wiser 
portion of the American people, 
having been repeatedly disillusioned 
in the matter of “international co- 
operation” and “world solidarity” 


Secret 
Covenants 
Again? 


have grown moderately and reason- 
ably cautious. Let us hope they re- 
main so. 


N ORMAN ANGELL as well known 
here as in his native England as 
author of many books on war and 
peace, has done his own compatri- 
ots and ours a great service by re- 
hearsing in a letter to The New 
York Times a few of the current 
crimes of Soviet Russia. “Since the 
beginning of the war,” he says, 
“Russia has unilaterally, by her 
own fiat, completely revised the set- 
tlement made by the Allies after 
the first World War, not only in 
respect of Polish frontiers but by 
the simple extinction of three inde- 
pendent states, making herself sole 
judge of the justice of these 
changes; has deported immense 
numbers of the peo- 
ple of those states The Sins 
to Arctic regions; of the 
has objected, not to Soviets 
this or that member 
of Polish Governments but to the 
whole Polish Government as it ex- 
isted before the war; broken diplo- 
matic relations with it; set up a 
Polish Government of its own; exe- 
cuted Polish Jewish Socialists on 
charges which very many in the 
West believed to be untrue.” 
Now comes the crack of the whip. 
All those Soviet crimes, he says, 
“provoked no single audible protest 
whatsoever from the American gov- 
ernment.” How’s that for “a sock 
in the eye,” dear American reader? 
In view of those violations of the 
Atlantic Charter and of the funda- 
mental rights of men and nations 
have we not been delinquent in re- 
maining silent? But suppose we 
had made or yet will make a pro- 
test, what comes next? Disregard 
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of our protest by Russia? And 
then? War? Did President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill out there on 
the ocean in 1940 visualize such pos- 
sibilities? Did the American peo- 
ple have this kind of thing in mind 
when in the last election they voted 
against isolation and for interven- 
tion? Did they realize what they 
were voting for? 

However the shoe seems to fit the 
English as well as the American 
foot. Did England make any “au- 
dible protest” against those crimes 
of Russia? If not, why not? Can 
it be that she has surrendered the 
Baltic States to Russia to do with 
them what she will, but that as 
soon as Russia ventures out of her 
“sphere of interest” and casts long- 
ing eyes at the Mediterranean the 
voice of England becomes audible 
in the roar of guns? And is this 
the kind of thing for which we are 
fighting? 


Bor let us have a few words 
from Raymond Daniell’s confrere 
on the staff of The New York Times. 
In the same number of the paper, 
Sunday, December 10th, Mr. Edwin 
L. James, in a special article on the 
conflict between Mr. Stettinius and 
Mr. Churchill in regard to Greece 
and Italy, says: “With their big- 
gest task the winning of the war, 
it is a dismal sight to see Washing- 
ton and London getting at logger- 
heads.” He says, using the effec- 
tive technique of understatement: 
“It does seem that the British would 
have been better advised to inform 
the Washington Government ahead 
of time of the opposition they in- 
tended to make to Sforza, and the 
excuse that there was not time to 
do so does not weigh heavily.” 
“Does not weigh heavily” is good. 
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What the gentleman means is that 
it is untrue and that no one believes 
it. But having condescended to 
that euphemism he relieves his soul 
with a point-blank accusation: 
“There is no use denying that there 
is going on a contest of power poli- 
tics in Europe. Mr. Churchill 
would not deny that. Now if the 
United States could give a pledge 
that it would remain active in Euro- 
pean politics for an 
indefinite period we 
would have a differ- 
ent situation from 
what we have. The British do not 
believe that we will maintain an 
active issue in European politics 
even during the period of post-war 
adjustments. So doubtless Mr. 
Churchill feels a certain obliga- 
tion to look out for Britain’s inter- 
ests.” 

I call that a “point-blank accusa- 
tion” but in a paper less polite than 
the Times, it would have been put 
in some such fashion as this: Brit- 
ain suspects that as soon as the war 
is over the United States will once 
again as in 1918 “run out” on her. 
By that time the American people 
will be pretty well fed up on inter- 
vention; they will be tempted to re- 
lapse into isolation. So Mr. Church- 
ill thinks he had better build his 
fences while he can. We may in- 
terject a mild remonstrance from 
time to time as Britain rearranges 
the balance of power and grabs off 
spheres of influence for herself here 
and there. But we will not actually 
do anything about it. Britain and 
Russia and all other European 
countries will play the same old 
game in the same old way. If we 
object they will ask, “So what”? 
Not of course in that vulgar way, 
but with pompous diplomatic 
phraseology. But whatever the 


Diplomacy 
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phraseology it will mean “mind your 
own business.” Oh, that we would! 


Mr. JAMES has much more to 
say, but we have not space for it all. 
It is imperative, however, to quote 
one more point: “Much too simple 
is the resort of calling these under- 
ground forces [in Greece, Italy, Bel- 
gium| Communist. They are but 
partly Communist, but everyone 
knows the remarkable skill of the 
Communists in becoming chairmen 
of resolution committees. And 
when The Daily Worker accuses 
Britain of using arms to support a 
Quisling government in Greece and 
when Earl Browder roundly con- 
demns the British for their role in 
Greece, it would be dumb indeed 
not to draw a lesson 
from those facts.” 
Dumb indeed. But 
if the truth be told, 
a great many Ameri- 
cans are just that 
dumb. The reader may recall the 
controversy in regard to the P.A.C. 
of the C.I.0O. recorded in these col- 
umns and in many other places a 
month ago. 

To put the matter of Britain’s ac- 
tion in Greece and Italy in a nut- 
shell, we may borrow just one sen- 
tence more from Mr. James and 
The New York Times: “The British 
do not wish Russian dominance to 
reach the Atlantic shores of Europe, 
and the British do not wish any 
other one power to control the 
Mediterranean.” 

There you have once again the 
familiar recourse to understate- 
ment. The phrase “do not wish,” 
does not mean “do not wish.” It 
means “will not permit.” Eighty 
years ago the English, with the help 
of the French and the Turks fought 


Are We 
“Dumb”? 
How 
“Dumb” ? 
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the Crimean War to keep Russia 
away from the Mediterranean. 
They will fight Russia again if need 
be for the same purpose. They are 
now, in mid-December, fighting 


Russia, but the locale this time 
happens to be Greece as it was 
formerly the Crimea. 


IL I have quoted rather liberally 
from the most pro-British newspa- 
per in America, it is, I confess, be- 
cause I am weary—not angry, not 
aggrieved and surely not frightened, 
but just weary of being labeled 
anti-British when I attempt to di- 
rect my fellow countrymen’s atten- 
tion to the indubitable fact that 
whatever happens in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, as a result of this war, the 
British intend to see to it that their 
empire suffers no diminution. 
“This,” says Mr. James, at the con- 
clusion of his article, “is a practi- 
cal world.” And the 
most practical peo- 
ple in this practical 
world are the Brit- 
ish. To give Mr. 
Churchill his due, he 
makes no bones about it. He is 
quite as “realistic” as Josef Stalin, 
and he admits it. Whatever other 
sins he may commit he is refresh- 
ingly free from hypocrisy. At least 
he does not practice hypocrisy in 
the same degree as certain “ideal- 
ists” here at home. 

Witness these expressions from 
Churchill’s speech of December 
8th, directed at Communists in 
Italy, France, Belgium and Greece, 
and beyond them at Russia: “Swin- 
dle-democracy, a democracy which 
calls itself a democracy because it 
is Left Wing.” “The last thing that 
represents democracy is mob law 
that attempts to introduce a totali- 


No 
Hypocrisy; 
No 
Scruples 
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tarian regime and clamors to shoot 
every one who is politically incon- 
venient.” “Democracy is not a har- 
lot to be picked up in the street by 
a man with a tommygun.” 

That speech was to all appear- 
ances largely impromptu and Mr. 
Churchill spoke with a roughness 
unusual even for him. He lashed 
those who called themselves “friends 
of democracy.” They were, he said, 
“gangs of bandits,” “murder gangs,” 
“heavily armed guerrillas who went 
up into the hills with rifles and ma- 
chine guns given them by the Brit- 
ish Government.” But then he went 
on to say with serene unconcern 
about scruples, “We accepted them 
as friends and tried to enable them 
to fulfill their healthy instincts.” 

“Healthy instincts” is good! But 
the question arises, when did he 
come to know that they were ban- 
dits and guerrillas? The answer is 
that he didn’t care what they were 
so long as they fought for him and 
for his Empire. He says so: “Dur- 
ing the war, of course, we have had 
to arm any one who could shoot a 
Hun.” 

All of which is interesting to us 
outside observers. But are we to 
continue our alliance with England 
after the war, even if it means 
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breaking our alliance with Russia 
and taking whatever consequences 
may occur from the 

split-up of the now Was It For 
dominant Big Three? This We 
And shall we have Voted? 

the stomach to drop 

bombs on the Greeks, and perhaps 
on the Belgians and the French, if 
with arms and ammunition pro- 
vided by us they take to the hills 
and harass the politicians whom we 
or the British shall select to gov- 
ern them? 

My own particular concern is 
with the ever-recurring question: 
do the American people know what 
they are letting themselves in for? 
Did they realize when they voted 
for international co-operation that 
it means fighting today against 
those with whom we fraternized 
yesterday and whose cause we had 
made our own? Were these mat- 
ters set before the American people 
by the gentlemen who filled the air 
with oratory for six or eight weeks 
before the November elections? 

Fortunately there is still time to 
change our mind. We can still re- 
main out of these incessant, inevita- 
ble, inveterate multitudinous Euro- 
pean imbroglios. But we had bet- 
ter act quickly. 





HOW CAN THE HEART HOLD PITY? 


By LvuELLA BoynTon 


H OW can the heart hold pity? It cannot. It must break. 

Not one’s own pain... that can be thrust away 

To dry its tears in silence, or say what it must say 

And be forgotten. But for those others’ sake... 

For men who face death raining from the sky; 

For women in the ashes of their homes, holding those very 
ashes dear; 

And children, mystified and hungry. It is not much, to die, 

Compared with anguish of a living fear. 


Ah, pity! It is heavier than death, 

Weighed down with sorrows that we cannot heal, 
With tears we cannot check. What is our breath 
Against this load that makes the spirit kneel? 

I do not dare to take this burden on my heart. 

I turn away. It is too much. 


But there was One 
Who labored up a hillside in the sun. 
The Tree upon His shoulders was the lightest part 
Of what He bore. I think He took it in, 
The whole intolerable pity . . . saw the sin, 
The wrong and trouble and the years ahead ... 
Sharper than nails, than thorns upon His head. 
I think it was because of this He spoke 
The final words, and then the great heart broke. 





WILL AUSTRIA LIVE? 


By Francis STUART CAMPBELL 


To many Americans the picture 
and associations evoked by the 
Austro - Hungarian Monarchy are 
more concrete than those summoned 
forth by the small Austrian Repub- 
lic which led a miserable existence 
between the two World Wars. In 
Europe the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire with its 52,000,000 subjects 
was second only to Russia in size. 
It was a rich country with many 
natural resources still untapped; 
agriculture and industry supple- 
mented each other as nowhere else 
in the Old World. The Austrian 
Republic, on the other hand, in- 
herited the capital, Vienna, with its 


2,000,000 inhabitants, designed to 
be the metropolis of an empire. 
The rest of the poor little country 
harbored over 4,000,000 German- 
speaking Austrians; much of this 
area is unproductive and the arable 


land is small in size. Austria has 
no harbors, no coastline, virtually 
no coal, and even grain has to be 
imported. The Republic was doomed 
to be a failure from the start. Liv- 
ing precariously on League of Na- 
tions loans, the only value it pos- 
sessed was its strategic position. 
Alpine Austria controls the North 
Italian plains, the entrance to the 
Balkans, the southern approaches 
to Bohemia-Moravia, the gateways 
to Hungary, the backdoor to Ger- 
many. Austria is the very heart of 
Europe; its fate is the fate of Eu- 
rope. All the more incredible that 
it was sold out by the Western 
Powers in 1938. The Anschluss 
sealed the fate of all of Eastern Cen- 
tral Europe. 


This indifference to the fate of 
Austria has largely changed, how- 
ever; it seems that Allied states- 
men have made the discovery that 
geography is not a subject solely 
for the curriculum of grade schools. 
And persistent rumors maintain 
that although the occupation of 
Austria after the war has been en- 
trusted to the United States (which 
would be a good thing), the Soviet 
Union has more recently insisted 
upon having a share in such a semi- 
military action (which is less re- 
assuring). It is difficult to imagine 
that Marshal Stalin spends sleep- 
less nights thinking that because so 
many American mothers want their 
boys back after the armistice, he 
should make desperate efforts to 
ease the burden of the United States 
Army by offering his own Cossacks, 
Kalmucks and Sibiryaks in estab- 
lishing an “Austrian democracy.” 
Whatever Russia’s assertions, it is 
certain that the Great Powers are 
wide-awake to Austria’s importance, 
and the Declaration of Moscow men- 
tions specifically the restoration of 
only one country to its pristine 
independence — Austria. Whether 
Austria wants to or not, it has to 
sever its connection with Germany. 
But aside from the statement con- 
cerning Austria’s freedom there is 
also an injunction emphasizing 
Austria’s guilt for the second World 
War. It was declared that this 
guilt can only be cancelled by Aus- 
tria’s all-out support of the Allied 
war effort. This indictment was a 
fatal mistake from every imaginable 
point of view. 
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phraseology it will mean “mind your 
own business.” Oh, that we would! 


Ma. JAMES has much more to 
say, but we have not space for it all. 
It is imperative, however, to quote 
one more point: “Much too simple 
is the resort of calling these under- 
ground forces [in Greece, Italy, Bel- 
gium|} Communist. They are but 
partly Communist, but everyone 
knows the remarkable skill of the 
Communists in becoming chairmen 
of resolution committees. And 
when The Daily Worker accuses 
Britain of using arms to support a 
Quisling government in Greece and 
when Earl Browder roundly con- 
demns the British for their role in 
Greece, it would be dumb indeed 
not to draw a lesson 
from those facts.” 
Dumb indeed. But 
if the truth be told, 
a great many Ameri- 
cans are just that 
dumb. The reader may recall the 
controversy in regard to the P.A.C. 
of the C.I.0. recorded in these col- 
umns and in many other places a 
month ago. 

To put the matter of Britain’s ac- 
tion in Greece and Italy in a nut- 
shell, we may borrow just one sen- 
tence more from Mr. James and 
The New York Times: “The British 
do not wish Russian dominance to 
reach the Atlantic shores of Europe, 
and the British do not wish any 
other one power to control the 
Mediterranean.” 

There you have once again the 
familiar recourse to understate- 
ment. The phrase “do not wish,” 
does not mean “do not wish.” It 
means “will not permit.” Eighty 
years ago the English, with the help 
of the French and the Turks fought 
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How 
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the Crimean War to keep Russia 
away from the Mediterranean, 
They will fight Russia again if need 
be for the same purpose. They are 
now, in mid-December, fi 


Russia, but the locale this time 
happens to be Greece as it was 
formerly the Crimea. 


I: I have quoted rather liberally 
from the most pro-British newspa- 
per in America, it is, I confess, be 
cause I am weary—not angry, not 
aggrieved and surely not frightened, 
but just weary of being labeled 
anti-British when I attempt to di- 
rect my fellow countrymen’s atten- 
tion to the indubitable fact that 
whatever happens in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, as a result of this war, the 
British intend to see to it that their 
empire suffers no _ diminution. 
“This,” says Mr. James, at the con- 
clusion of his article, “is a practi- 
cal world.” And the 

most practical peo- No 

ple in this practical Hypocrisy; 
world are the Brit- No 

ish. To give Mr.  Scruples 
Churchill his due, he 

makes no bones about it. He is 
quite as “realistic” as Josef Stalin, 
and he admits it. Whatever other 
sins he may commit he is refresh- 
ingly free from hypocrisy. At least 
he does not practice hypocrisy in 
the same degree as certain “ideal- 
ists” here at home. 

Witness these expressions from 
Churchill’s speech of December 
8th, directed at Communists in 
Italy, France, Belgium and Greece; 
and beyond them at Russia: “Swin- 
dle-democracy, a democracy which 
calls itself a democracy because it 
is Left Wing.” “The last thing that 
represents democracy is mob law 
that attempts to introduce a totali- 
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tarian regime and clamors to shoot 
every one who is politically incon- 
venient.” “Democracy is not a har- 
jot to be picked up in the street by 
aman with a tommygun.” 

That speech was to all appear- 
ances largely impromptu and Mr. 
Churchill spoke with a roughness 
unusual even for him. He lashed 
those who called themselves “friends 
of democracy.” They were, he said, 
“gangs of bandits,” “murder gangs,” 
“heavily armed guerrillas who went 
up into the hills with rifles and ma- 
chine guns given them by the Brit- 
ish Government.” But then he went 
on to say with serene unconcern 
about scruples, “We accepted them 
as friends and tried to enable them 
to fulfill their healthy instincts.” 

“Healthy instincts” is good! But 
the question arises, when did he 
come to know that they were ban- 
dits and guerrillas? The answer is 


that he didn’t care what they were 
so long as they fought for him and 


for his Empire. He says so: “Dur- 
ing the war, of course, we have had 
to arm any one who could shoot a 
Hun.” 

All of which is interesting to us 
outside observers. But are we to 
continue our alliance with England 
after the war, even if it means 
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breaking our alliance with Kussia 
and taking whatever consequences 
may occur from the 
split-up of the now 
dominant Big Three? 
And shall we have 
the stomach to drop 
bombs on the Greeks, and perhaps 
on the Belgians and the French, if 
with arms and ammunition pro- 
vided by us they take to the hills 
and harass the politicians whom we 
or the British shall select to gov- 
ern them? 

My own particular concern is 
with the ever -recurring question: 
do the American people know what 
they are letting themselves in for? 
Did they realize when they voted 
for international co-operation that 
it means fighting today against 
those with whom we fraternized 
yesterday and whose cause we had 
made our own? Were these mat- 
ters set before the American people 
by the gentlemen who filled the air 
with oratory for six or eight weeks 
before the November elections? 

Fortunately there is still time to 
change our mind. We can still re- 
main out of these incessant, inevita- 
ble, inveterate multitudinous Euro- 
pean imbroglios. But we had bet- 
ter act quickly. 


Was It For 
This We 
Voted? 





HOW CAN THE HEART HOLD PITY? 


By LUELLA BoynTon 


H OW can the heart hold pity? It cannot. It must break. 
Not one’s own pain . . . that can be thrust away 

To dry its tears in silence, or say what it must say 

And be forgotten. But for those others’ sake... 

For men who face death raining from the sky; 


For women in the ashes of their homes, holding those very 
ashes dear; 


And children, mystified and hungry. It is not much, to dic, 


Compared with anguish of a living fear. 


Ah, pity! It is heavier than death, 

Weighed down with sorrows that we cannot heal, 
With tears we cannot check. What is our breath 
Against this load that makes the spirit kneel? 

I do not dare to take this burden on my heart. 

I turn away. It is too much. 


But there was One 
Who labored up a hillside in the sun. 
The Tree upon His shoulders was the lightest part 
Of what He bore. I think He took it in, 
The whole intolerable pity . . . saw the sin, 
The wrong and trouble and the years ahead .. . 
Sharper than nails, than thorns upon His head. 
1 think it was because of this He spoke 
The final words, and then the great heart broke. 
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WILL AUSTRIA LIVE? 


By Francis STUART CAMPBELL 


To many Americans the picture 
and associations evoked by the 
Austro- Hungarian Monarchy are 
more concrete than those summoned 
forth by the small Austrian Repub- 
lic which led a miserable existence 
between the two World Wars. In 
Europe the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire with its 52,000,000 subjects 
was second only to Russia in size. 
It was a rich country with many 
natural resources still untapped; 
agriculture and industry supple- 
mented each other as nowhere else 
in the Old World. The Austrian 
Republic, on the other hand, in- 
herited the capital, Vienna, with its 
2,000,000 inhabitants, designed to 


be the metropolis of an empire. 
The rest of the poor little country 
harbored over 4,000,000 German- 
speaking Austrians; much of this 
area is unproductive and the arable 


land is small in size. Austria has 
no harbors, no coastline, virtually 
no coal, and even grain has to be 
imported. The Republic was doomed 
to be a failure from the start. Liv- 
ing precariously on League of Na- 
tions loans, the only value it pos- 
sessed was its strategic position. 
Alpine Austria controls the North 
Italian plains, the entrance to the 
Balkans, the southern approaches 
to Bohemia-Moravia, the gateways 
to Hungary, the backdoor to Ger- 
many. Austria is the very heart of 
Europe; its fate is the fate of Eu- 
rope. All the more incredible that 
it was sold out by the Western 
Powers in 1938. The Anschluss 
sealed the fate of all of Eastern Cen- 
tral Europe. 


This indifference to the fate of 
Austria has largely changed, how- 
ever; it seems that Allied states- 
men have made the discovery that 
geography is not a subject solely 
for the curriculum of grade schools. 
And persistent rumors maintain 
that although the occupation of 
Austria after the war has been en- 
trusted to the United States (which 
would be a good thing), the Soviet 
Union has more recently insisted 
upon having a share in such a semi- 
military action (which is less re- 
assuring). It is difficult to imagine 
that Marshal Stalin spends sleep- 
less nights thinking that because so 
many American mothers want their 
boys back after the armistice, he 
should make desperate efforts to 
ease the burden of the United States 
Army by offering his own Cossacks, 
Kalmucks and Sibiryaks in estab- 
lishing an “Austrian democracy.” 
Whatever Russia’s assertions, it is 
certain that the Great Powers are 
wide-awake to Austria’s importance, 
and the Declaration of Moscow men- 
tions specifically the restoration of 
only one country to its pristine 
independence — Austria. Whether 
Austria wants to or not, it has to 
sever its connection with Germany. 
But aside from the statement con- 
cerning Austria’s freedom there is 
also an injunction emphasizing 
Austria’s guilt for the second World 
War. It was declared that this 
guilt can only be cancelled by Aus- 
tria’s all-out support of the Allied 
war effort. This indictment was a 
fatal mistake from every imaginable 
point of view. 
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The Austrians were never asked 
whether they wanted this war or 
not, neither does an Austrian gov- 
ernment, legitimate or otherwise, 
exist which could have declared 
war against any of the Allied gov- 
ernments. It is quite true that 
there are Nazis in Austria, but 
Nazis can be found in all other 
European countries; there is a 
Flemish, a Danish, a Norwegian, a 
Croat, a Dutch “Waffen-SS.”! There 
are Quisling governments in a score 
of countries and a subservient gov- 
ernment in Denmark, yet nobody 
accuses the Danes of collaboration. 
The Austrians have no government 
and thousands of Austrians died 
because they resisted Nazism; 


Schuschnigg suffered unspeakable 
tortures because he refused to sign 
in jail a manifesto appealing to the 
Austrians to support the Nazi war 
effort wholeheartedly. 


But while 
Chancellor von Schuschnigg was a 
martyr to his faith, his country and 
his conscience, the main signatory 
of the indictment, the selfsame Mr. 
Molotov, whose hands were still 
dripping with Polish blood, hob- 
nobbed with von Ribbentrop in the 
Kremlin. 

The Moscow Declaration struck 
Austria therefore as a bit of monu- 
mental hypocrisy. The expectation 
that the Austrians, whose country 
had been mutilated in 1919, be- 
trayed in 1938 and insulted in 1943, 
would step up their sabotage actions 
in order to earn Mr. Molotov’s good 
will, was bound to find disillusion- 
ment. One has only to read the 
dispatch of The New York Times 
of March 28, 1944, in which the tre- 


1 Nazism is, oddly enough, an international, 
or at least an inter-European movement, with 
adherents and fellow-travelers in numerous 
countries. Just as Bolshevism is not exclu- 
sively Russian, so Nazism is not exclusively a 
German disease. 
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mendous heroism of the “German” 
Hoch - und - Deutschmeister - Regi. 
ment was cited. It was not mep- 
tioned that this is the Viennese 
“House-Regiment.” Neither has the 
bombing of Austrian cities such as 
Innsbruck, Bleiberg, Steyr, Wiener. 
Neustadt and Graz,—which resulted 
in the death of hundreds of wom- 
en and children,—made Austrians 
more enamored of Western humani- 
tarianism. 

What do the Austrians them- 
selves think about their future? 
The grandiloquent Moscow Dec- 
laration has affirmed a fact appar- 
ent to everyone: the determination 
of the majority of Austrians to 
break with Germany, a sentiment 
less apparent in the army than 
among civilians. On the other hand 
all Austrians are convinced that the 
dwarfed Austria of 1919 with only 
thirteen per cent of its original 
population,—a sort of Vienna with 
suburbs,—is unable to prosper or 
even to survive. Such a hydro- 
cephalic state is not only an eco- 
nomic impossibility but a psycho- 
logical incongruity as well. Austria 
is never going to be a caricature of 
Switzerland, a kind of yodeling 
democracy with tourists, cheese ex- 
ports, Red Cross offices and finish- 
ing schools. The economic misery 
of a revived dwarfed Austria alone 
would drive the country into a new 
political extremism leading to dy- 
namic explosions, thus precipitat- 
ing a third World War. 

The idea of the Anschluss itself 
is a very complex thing and has 
many different aspects. It was not 
necessarily a manifestation of Pan- 
Germanism; true, there were a few 
Austrian Catholics who desired the 
Anschluss because they wanted to 
secure Catholic ascendancy in Ger- 
many and restore Vienna to its 
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pristine role of Capital of the Ger- 
manies (i. e., the Holy Roman Em- 
pire). These were monarchists 
who were also in favor of a Habs- 
burg.restoration, of returning to the 
throne the Imperial family which 
had ruled the First Reich for over 
500 years in a truly European and 
Christian fashion. But to most 
Anschluss supporters the spiritual 
and historical aspects were replaced 
by the dull and mechanical idea 
that people with the same language 
“belong together” and that ethnic 
agglomeration and uniformity is a 
desirable political phenomenon, To- 
day, in 1944, the number of Aus- 
trians enthusiastically conscious of 
their Germanism is smaller than 
ever before; indeed, reliable news 
recently received makes it seem 
likely that people with a North- 
German accent might well be in- 
sulted after the war and that Prus- 
sians will run the gravest risk when 
traveling to or residing in Austria. 
This will be the situation after the 
war. How long this tension and 
animosity will last is a matter of 
conjecture but it is certain that it 
will not endure forever. Cultural 
intercourse through radio, books, 
newspapers, periodicals, exchange 
professors and exchange students, 
facilitated through the common 
literary language, will sooner or 
later revive the desire for the fu- 
sion of Austria with Germany. 
Modern quantitative civilization 
fosters unifying and: agglomerating 
tendencies. Only complete political 
and economic satisfaction in a new 
framework will thwart the rise of a 
new Anschluss movement. 

The only alternative to an Aus- 
tro-German union worth discussing 
is a Danubian solution of the Aus- 
trian problem. In other words: the 
proposition that Austria enter into 
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a more or less intimate union with 
her neighbors other than Germany, 
and this means a revival of the 
Habsburg tradition in a new form. 
But just because a Danubian Fed+ 
eration would inevitably resemble 
the defunct dual monarchy, at least 
from a territorial point of view, Dr. 
Benesh is adamant against such 
a solution. There is concrete and 
unassailable evidence that the for- 
mer Czecho-Slovak Minister of. For- 
eign Affairs always preferred the 
Anschluss to any move in the afore- 
mentioned direction. The vested 
interests of the successor states 
constantly opposed all intimate 
rapprochements in that area, sus- 
pecting, perhaps rightly so, that the 
only psychological ligaments of a 
Federated Danubia could be either 
a Habsburg restoration or the 
Catholic Church, or both. Yet hos- 
tility against the Church and the 
Habsburgs was the leitmotiv of 
Czech, Serb and Rumanian policy. 
Dr. Benesh always watched Paris 
and London nervously because he 
feared that the Western Powers, 
more afraid of Nazi expansion than 
of the breakdown of a corrupt. and 
unstable political system in south- 
eastern Europe, might dally with 
the idea of a monarchical restora- 
tion. Today Dr. Benesh’s policy is 
frankly pro-Soviet; Marshal Stalin, 
on the other hand, is insistent in his 
demand for eastern, and especially 
southeastern Poland because he 
wants a corridor to Czecho-Slovakia 
which in turn will become the west- 
ernmost exponent of the Soviet sys- 
tem, protruding deep into Central 
Europe. The official policy of the 
U. S. S. R. is hostile to all‘ federa- 
tions, economic or otherwise, and 
strongly pro-democratic although 
the Soviet Union is a federation and 
not a parliamentary democracy. 
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Marshal Stalin wants a congeries of 
small and impoverished states along 
Russia’s borders with free elections 
and a possibility of development of, 
let us say, “progressive,” parties 
which are not “prejudiced” against 
the Soviet Union. This is an old 
device. 

It matters little that the Austri- 
ans and their neighbors favor enter- 
ing a Danubian Union with (or 
without) the Habsburgs; Arvid 
Fredborg (Behind the Steel Wall) 
is authority for this statement. 
Their future is, in spite of the At- 
lantic Charter, and like that of the 
Poles,? in the hands of the Great 
Powers. If they insist stubbornly 
on federation they can always be- 
come the twenty-first Soviet Re- 
public. 

There are two ways to drive Aus- 
tria into that situation: either 
downright conquest by bayonets 
combined with the methodical ex- 
termination of the Austrian upper 
classes, or the delayed seizure of 
the country by a powerful fifth col- 
umn after the creation of impossible 
economic conditions. In order to 
understand the tactics of the latter 
method it is necessary to know 
something of the political set-up of 
Austria before the Nazi conquest. 
The political problem of Austria 
was by no means unique; similar 
conditions existed in the rest of 
continental Europe. The crisis 
after the Nazi defeat will accord- 
ingly show a more or less uniform 
character. 

Before the rise of Nazism there 
were several political parties in 


2Since it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the Polish ally will be cut in half by a 
member of the United Nations, the Austrians 
who have been declared “responsible” for the 
war will hardly risk their skins in defying 
the Nazis since “resistance does not pay”; 
they do not want to share collectively the fate 
which is in store for King Peter and King 
George IT. as individuais. 
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Austria: the Christian-Social Party 
was a Catholic organization and, 
between 1920 and 1938, produced 
virtually all the Chancellors (Prime 
Ministers) and the majority of the 
Cabinet ministers. It recruited its 
voters mostly from the ranks of the 
independent peasantry and a certain 
sector of the middle classes. The 
Social - Democrats were Socialists 
and members of the Second Inter- 
national. Their flag was the Red 
Flag and their leadership was ex- 
tremely radicak. They differed fun- 
damentally from their more mod- 
erate German colleagues and it 
would be ridiculous to compare 
them with Mr. Norman Thomas's 
American Socialists or the British 
Labor Party. Thanks to their open- 
ly professed hostility toward the 
Catholic Church and their intransi- 
gence in social matters the Commt- 
nist Party in Austria was virtually 
non-existent. While the former 
Christian-Socialists have extremely 
few representatives in this country,’ 
the Socialists are well organized; 
their two outstanding leaders are 
an ex-General of the Spanish Loyal- 
ist Army and the assassin of the 
war-time Prime Minister Stiirgkh, a 
man, it must be admitted, of great 
sincerity, albeit a fanatic. Neither 
of the aforementioned parties was 
democratic in the American sense 
of the word. Nor did they possess 
acommon ground. The third party 
in size was “liberal” (i.e., mod- 
erately anti-clerical) and _profess- 
edly Pan-German. Undoubtedly 
ninety per cent of its members be- 
came Nazis in the late thirties. 
There was also a tiny agrarian 

8 The peasants of Europe are totally unrep- 
resented in immigration. Neither do they 
figure in the various blueprints for peace. 

4 By 1933 virtually all German Liberals and 
Democrats had been absorbed by the Nazis. 


The Nazis and the sectarian European Liberals 
have many tenets in common. 
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WILL AUSTRIA LIVE? 


y (Landbund) and an even 
tinier “Bourgeois-Democratic” Party 
which provided Austria’s second 
President, a purely ornamental posi- 
tion without political significance. 
This party was so small that it was 
unable to rate even a single deputy 
in the last free elections, but ironi- 
cally enough, its ideology is strong- 
ly represented among the (largely 
Jewish) refugees in the United 
States and in Britain.’ This ideol- 
ogy is akin to American democracy, 
but American democracy—and this 
cannot be stressed too often—has 
no substantial support in Central 
Europe. Those émigrés who talk 
constantly about the “democratic 
forces” in their former homelands 
are either deliberate or unconscious 
impostors who play the dangerous 
game of rousing false expectations. 
The vast majority of European 
parties had definite ideologies; fre- 
quently they were nothing but syn- 
thetic religions, usually they aspired 
to absolute power and prepared for 
civil war or open class war by estab- 
lishing and equipping private arm- 
ies. The idea of peacefully shifting 
majorities is alien to most national 
mentalities in Europe. 

In Austria the antagonism be- 
tween the Christian-Social Party 
and the Socialists was not only one 
between Catholicism and laicism 
(not to say atheism), between peas- 
ants and workers, but also one be- 
tween rural Austria and the Red 
community of Vienna, the “Men- 
shevik Moscow.” These differences 
were virtually unbridgeable and the 
bankruptcy of the “democratic 
process” under such circumstances 


5 Most Jews were Socialists but there existed 
in Vienna a Monarchist Jewish Veterans As- 
sociation and many of the Jews who were 
culturally Catholics voted for the Catholic 
Party. (We would call, for instance, Franz 
Werfel an Austrian Jew of Catholic culture.) 
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was only a matter of time. The 
question on our lips at the mo- 
ment is: what is the political pic- 
ture of Austria going to be after 
the war? 

The Nazis and, in all likelihood, 
the “liberal” Pan-Germans will have 
disappeared from the scene, and 
two camps will face each other with 
undisguised hostility: the Catholics 
with their sympathizers, and the 
Communists aided by their fellow- 
travelers. The cleavage will be by 
no means the same as in 1919 or 
1931 (to mention a few dates), and 
there is little doubt that a great 
many of the more intelligent Social- 
ists will side with the Catholics and 
the supporters of what may vaguely 
be called the “Christian Way of 
Life.” The Ehrlich and Alter case, 
and the apocalyptic hatred of the 
orthodox Stalinists for all Marxian 
heretics, which is more dangerous 
to the members of the Second or 
Fourth International than to reac- 
tionaries, will put them in a posi- 
tion similar to that of the anti- 
Communist Swedish or Finnish So- 
cialists. The Communists of con- 
viction, on the other hand, would be 
an insignificant group if their ranks 
were not swelled by the “Bolshe- 
viks of the stomach” and the des- 
perate masses who were totally dis- 
possessed by the aerial bombing by 
the Western Powers. 

It is difficult to foretell whether 
this tension will result in a civil 
war or not. The Church is, ac- 
cording to reliable news, gaining 
ground constantly because she can 
work as a surface movement as 
well as an underground organiza- 
tion. Yet within a republican 
framework a civil war can only be 
delayed for a limited period because 
constructive parliamentary discus- 
sions under these conditions are 
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an impossibility and the mutual an- 
tagonism of the warring groups 
will not leave Washington, London 
and Moseow disinterested. In a 
monarchy even great ideological 
differences can coexist if the dynasty 
enjoys a great:moral authority; this 
is the reason why European demo- 
cratic institutions had a stable posi- 
tion in Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden, Luxemburg and 
Norway, but not in the German, 
French, Austrian and Czech Repub- 
lics. Yet the idea of a monarchical 
restoration in Austria is constantly 
opposed by the Communists and 
their supporters and admirers in 
both hemispheres. Austria-Hungary 
as the great potential prize un- 
chained the first World War which 
was fundamentally nothing but a 
war about the large Danubian mon- 
archy whose disappearance not only 
changed the map of Europe but also 
upset the balance of the Old World 
to such an extent that Hitler’s on- 
slaught against the disintegrated 
Danubian region became child’s play. 
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Ipeatism in international policy faces some hard sledding in the 
next few years. Already the argument of the idealist for morality 
and sincerity in international relations is being scoffed at as imprac- 
tical or as an insistence on perfectionism. . . . But somehow idealists 
have a way of seeing through the transparent insincerity of those in 
government here or abroad who start arguing that morality and right 
are too difficult to establish in a world of vice. 
boys who have risked or given everything that was precious to them 
—human life with its careers and opportunity for achievement— 
may some day serve as reminders to the world that while idealism is 
difficult to attain, it will never be attained at all unless, at heavy cost 
of inconvenience to nations and individuals, a genuine start is made 
on the road to that selfsame goal of perfectionism. 


—Davin Lawrence, in the Sun, November 12, 1944. 





We know now without a doubt tha 
the second World War started with 
the Anschluss and not with ‘th 
Spanish Civil War. The Anschliuys; 
gave Hitler the marvelous oppor. 
tunity of forcing Benesh’s empty 
hands and of using the democratic 
principle of self-determination as q 
weapon against London and Paris, 
Once Czecho-Slovakia had surren. 
dered, Poland was encircled and 
stood before the grim alternative of 
capitulation or fight to the death, 
The coup de grace came from Rus 
sia. Once the Austrian brick was 
removed the whole building tumbled 
down. Anti-Catholic forces shared 
a great responsibility in the de 
struction of the Dual Empire; ani- 
mosity against the Church contrib- 
uted to the indifference displayed 
during the crisis leading to the 
annihilation of the small “clerical” 
state; identical elements are alive 
and active today. Will the Austrian 
problem which only admits a “reac 
tionary” solution be the immediate 
cause of a third World War? 















































































And somehow the 


























APOCALYPSE 


By CEcILE PEPIN 


“And I saw a new heaven and a new earth.” 
—Apoc. xxi. 1. 


A srream of light dispelled obscurity 
And darkness fled and was no more; 

For lo, in mute timidity, 

I saw the earth, rent to the core, 

Engulf the night with piercing din; 

I saw the dark descend into 

The endless pit and swallowed in 
Tumultuous roar. I faltered through 

The blinding maze, and, insecure, 

I fell in fainted heap upon the ground. 

I cried in helpless horror, sure 

That none could ever hear my sound; 
But answer came; a brilliant light 

Shone on a white-robed child whose eyes 
Were like the pools that mirrored night. 
And lifting me he said, “Arise.” 

He set my feet upon a hill 

Where ground beneath was firm, and lo,— 
He pointed to the stars that fill 

The sky and said: “Now cast them all below.” 


II 


“And the stars from heaven fell upon the earth.” 
—Apoc. vi. 13. 


And as I raised my arms to reach afar, 
The stars in torrents fell below 

To earth. I tried to catch each star 
And hold it, never letting go,— 

But, falling in a blaze of fire, 

They dazzled me and I could see 

The fading earth no more. A choir 
Of angels burst the light. To me 
They came, ablaze with golden sparks, 
Weaving an everlasting sunrise tipped 
With golden from their wings. As larks 
Of dawning came the colors slipped 





Into the clear and the crystal pools 
Which followed the horizon where 

I looked. A fleet of ships, like jewels 
Floated, and I breathed the air 

By which they were impelled. Upon 
This hill I felt the silent power 

Which weaves the colors of the dawn,— 
Which opens every tiny bud in flower. 


Ill 


“And the heaven departed as a book folded up; and 
every mountain and the islands were moved out of their 
places.” 

—Apoc. vi. 14. 


I found that I was standing in a ray 

Of noon-day sun. My soul was caught,— 
Yet I was free. Whence came the day? 
With eyelids slowly raised I sought 

To find where all began. Was I 

Myself the light, or just a part? 

And looking up I saw the sky 

Withdraw and gently fall apart. 

I saw Eternity reveal 

Itself, and felt that it was there, though yet 
My senses could not call it real. 

I tried still to define, to set 

A boundary, a beginning and 

An end. But all the while I knew 

That there were none. I saw the land 
And mountains sink beneath the blue 

Of cloudless spheres beyond. I felt 

A hand and heard a voice which said 
To me: “Arise, and earth will melt 

To crown a victory upon thy head.” 


IV 


“1 am Alpha and Omega; the beginning and the end. 
To him that thirsteth, I will give of the fountain of the 
water of life, freely.” 


—Apoc. xxi. 6. 


The Alpha and Omega,—I,—the Mind 
Whose force creates intelligence 
To govern planets and mankind; 





The Spirit who imparts to sense 

An Ego with immortal breath; 

Whose hands shall smite a blow to all 
Which mocks at Truth; and death 

And unreality shall fall 

Before the two-edged sword of Love: — 
And all shall be consumed in light. A sign 
I set before thine eyes, a dove 

Whose beak shall bear to thee the wine 
Of purity shall give thee rest. 

And I shall be a law to thee. 

For now and evermore thy quest 

For life shall be fulfilled in me. 

I knelt before Omnipotence 

And silently I bowed and prayed 

To God from whose intelligence 

A new and nobler soul had just been made. 


Vv 


“Benediction, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
honor, and power and strength to our God for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

—Apoc. vii. 12. 


My soul shall be an instrument of praise. 
It shall create a thousand things 

Conceived in consonance, and raise 

The voice of Love on soaring wings. 

My finger-tips will weave a song 

Which every man may hear, and I 

Shall sing it to myself the long 

Day through and let it pierce the sky 
From whence it came. My hands will catch 
The colors of the setting sun, and I 

Will run away with them, to match 

Them with the budding flowers nearby ;— 
And earth shall be a harp whose strings 
Shall vibrate with eternal sound. 

So I create the praise I bring, 

And sing the Truth that I have found 

That all the sons of earth may rise 

With phoenix wings through ashes of 

An outworn universe, that skies 

May open to enclose rebirth in Love. 





ON LAUGHING IN GRAVEYARDS 
The Essays of D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


By JAMES EpWARD TOBIN 


Ir is often necessary to play the 
cat—up to a point, reservedly, the 
tempered barb, not the screaming 
abuse. One cannot be casually cat- 
ty about things, losing one’s tem- 
per over a stone in the path, placed 
there by the Great Glacier in pon- 
derous premeditation. One cannot 
be indiscriminately catty about peo- 
ple, spilling sarcasm because Mr. 
Beagle has attained Prominence in 
Life. Perhaps the stone was per- 
sonally dropped in zealous victory- 
gardening, with no intent to depress 
modern shoe-leather; perhaps Mr. 
Beagle deserves the capital of 
Prominence. The cat’s claw, to 
hurt, must cut into flesh, into the 
things which are in people. 

There are also barbs with feath- 
ers. But it is only momentary re- 
lief to draw a disliked face on a dart 
board and stick steel into the irri- 
tation. It is as childish as painting 
an employer’s face on a golf ball 
and driving the image well down 
the fairway. There is more satis- 
faction from the bull’s-eye or from 
the drive: the caricature does not 
bring catharsis, which Aristotle 
called significant in his old-fash- 
ioned and peculiar way. Gossip, 
temper, are not enough; murder is. 
When one says “I could murder 
that man,” the emotional surge re- 
mains this side immortality. The 
meaning is that one dislikes a walk- 
ing cancer, not that one hates a liv- 
ing soul. 

It is necessary to distinguish, to 


recognize differences—as, for exam- 
ple, between a Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and a.College of Propaganda. 
Words must be used exactly, or 
symbolically. Murder, here, is used 
symbolically, and so is the appar- 
ently ungracious gesture of laugh- 
ing at the dead. When Hilaire Bel- 
loc wrote regretfully of the passing 
of the great Leader— 


“While all of his acquaintance 
sneered and slanged 
I wept; for I had longed to see him 
hanged”— 


he was gloating in victory. He 
did not exclude prayers for the 
dead; he did not usurp God’s seat 


of judgment. But in passing the 
monstrous mausoleum which cer- 
tainly transfixed the politician’s re- 
mains he was gay that one vicious 
voice had been stilled. He distin- 
guished carefully, as he did in the 
half-prayer, half-curse, for Mrs. 
Roebeck who, as he unchivalrous- 
ly chortled, could not get along even 
in Hell. It is good for men to laugh 
against evil, instead of resting on 
the satisfaction of amused toler- 
ance; it is good to go to the funeral 
and make certain that the stake has 
been driven well into the werewolf. 

The writer who laughs in grave- 
yards generally has been looked at 
strangely by this world of “toler- 
ance.” He has been given many 
tags, even to the point of being 
termed un-Christian. This, in spite 
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of the tradition of medieval ser- 
mons which trace a respectable an- 
cestry to the salutary story of Christ 
and the money changers. It is pos- 
sible to have the right kind of anger, 
and to-achieve the right salvation. 
“To dislike is an excellent thing, 
and if expressed well, and without 
that excess which is the negation of 
all Art, can be of itself admirable, 
like the Fifth Symphony, and the 
Book of Kells. . . . Moderation, bal- 
ance, and a detestation of excess— 
these are cardinal principles and 
Matter of Breviary for those who 
would dislike.” 

Dominic Bevan Wyndham Lewis, 
who so observed in On Straw and 
Other Conceits (1929), has long 
been the master of satiric dislike. 
Born in Wales in 1894, he was in- 
tended by his clerical father for the 
law, but he eagerly left Oxford to 
don khaki during the First World 


War and spent four years, by his 
own account, alternately fighting 


Germans, boredom and malaria. 
Actually, he was twice wounded 
while in the front lines. On his 
return, he entered journalism, pre- 
pared weekly columns for the Lon- 
don Daily Express and then the 
Daily Mail. Under the pseudonym 
“Beachcomber” he became one of 
the most famous of English column- 
ists. At present, amid duties as a 
member of the Home Guard in Lon- 
don, where his city residence was 
gutted by bombs and in Sussex 
where his working quarters are still 
sacrosanct, he is on the staff of the 
News-Chronicle. He is perhaps best 
known for his biographies: Fran- 
¢ois Villon, published in 1928, King 
Spider (1929), Charles of Europe 
(1931) and Ronsard, on which he 
worked from 1935 to 1944. 

The present concern, however, is 
with his lighter touch, light only 
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by contrast, since the strength of 
his satire is not that of the gentle 
touch. In the tradition of the great 
satirists, he cuts with more depth 
than a cat’s paw, more sense than 
a flying dart. The saving salve is 
his humor. Lewis’s approach is 
that of his friends and associates— 
Chesterton, Belloc, Maurice Baring 
and Monsignor Ronald Knox. He 
not only thinks as they do, his very 
speech is often theirs. His oppo- 
nents have objected to such agree- 
ment. Edwin Muir dismissed Straw 
in a virulent review, which was un- 
intentionally complimentary: “He 
seems to have been bitten by Rabe- 
lais, by Mr. Belloc, by Mr. Chester- 
ton, and by the whole French na- 
tion. He reproduces, somewhat 
watered down, the catalogues of the 
first, the archness and high and 
mighty attitude of the second, the 
romantically flushed diction of the 
third, and a great part of the lan- 
guage of the fourth.” 

But Lewis has enjoyed standing 
in this company, for his likes are 
as strong as his dislikes. The lat- 
ter, perhaps, are more visible, 
played fortissimo. The critic with 
the careless ear catches the sound 
but does not understand the fury. 
Noting his dislikes, and sweeping 
them out the door with a rush 
(and Lewis likes puns), the reader 
can enjoy the freshened room and 
the bouquet of an unstoppered bot- 
tle of mind (vin intellectuelle). The 
appeal of Lewis is generally to the 
intellect. He is much like Jules 
Amédée Barbey d’Aurevilly, whose 
Anatomy of Dandyism he translated 
(1928) and of whom he wrote: “His 
is an essentially aristocratic mind, 
isolated, independent, scornful, vig- 
orous, often violent; a genius in 
which subtlety, brutality, delicacy 
and intensity mingle together.” 
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After careful rereading, it must be 
said that any brutality is tempered, 
any isolation, that of the best com- 
pany. 

He enjoys the isolation which 
voids him from the run of modern- 
ists; he objects to all those unpleas- 
ant aspects of civilization which of- 
fend the conventional mind; he re- 
grets the perpetuity of cant and 
hypocrisy and the loss of courtesy 
and honor. Yet he says so in such 
a jolly fashion that he is often 
taken for a mere humorist—which 
is worse than calling him a mere 
imitator. Not that the noun “hu- 
morist” is to be married to the 
adjective “mere” in his case, not 
even when he has served as profes- 
sional humorist, a weekly task 
since 1919. Lewis has the sound- 
est respect for the amateur—“the 
laughter of Rabelais booming like 
summer thunder in the hills”—and 
for the chap whose laughter in- 
creases his income tax—‘“the grave 
and graceful gambols of Mr. Rob- 
ert Benchley.” He is at ease with 
all the best humorists. So much so, 
that he has not been ashamed to re- 
veal his “influences” and “sources” 
—friends he would rather say—in 
The Nonsensibus (1936). Here he 
has gathered the guffaws of Lewis 
Carroll and Edward Lear, J. C. 
Squire and J. B. Morton, E. C. Bent- 
ley and Hilaire Belloc, E. V. Lucas 
and Ogden Nash. It is not a book 
io attempt in the public reading 
room of a sensitive library. 

The selections sneer at the foibles 
and vices which give Lewis himself 
such comforting superiority, al- 
though all are not in the satiric vein. 
His only complaint, in compiling 
the volume, was that there was 
more to omit than include: there 
are no extracts from Parliamentary 
debates, “no leading articles from 


the Serious Press, daily, weekly, 
and monthly; no fearless attacks 
on religion by popular bishops; no 
after-dinner speeches and wireless 
talks by notabilities and scientists 
and critics of this and that; no in- 
terviews with leading actresses on 
questions of the day; no ethical, 
didactic, or gnomic writings by 
lawn-tennis players; no devotional 
outpourings by Test cricketers; no 
sex-dogma by the Bertrand Russell 
school—nothing, that is to say, rep- 
resentative of our daily national 
life.” 

That these particular aspects of 
“our daily national life” are poked 
and prodded from book to book 
bothers the critics, just as the eman- 
cipated historian of literature finds 
the morality plays the most boring 
of medieval writings. There seems 
to be no originality in saying the 
same thing over and over. There is 
the frightful danger that it may be- 
come a ritual, like the reading of 
the Office. 

Returning to the .prefatory para- 
graph, the reader learns that Lewis 
wishes to be set apart from those 
who put up with, or worse, en- 
joy, talkative politicians, significant 
journalists, advanced churchmen, 
omniscient commentators, willing 
victims of publicity and all dull dis- 
torters of the natural. He keeps 
saying so, because these things need 
to be said, and this irritating habit 
is called lack of originality. He is 
the antipathy of Pope, whom he ad- 
mires, and of Belloc, whose com- 
pany he keeps. There is no particu- 
lar preoccupation with originality 
on the part of these three men. 

Consider the politician, the first 
of Lewis’s targets. Pope observed: 


“Old Politicians chew on wisdom 
past, 
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And totter on in business to the 
last.” 


Belloc’s “Verses to a Lord” on the 
Boer War, his “strong and striking 
Personality” in “The Politician,” 
who served “our Sea-girt Mother- 
Land in no conspicuous capacity,” 
are as familiar as Lord Lundy in 
Cautionary Tales. The type is rec- 
ognized by Lewis. As an aside, in 
an essay “On Song and Dance,” he 
sings of the passing of one Blare: 


“Lord ha’ mercy 

On Prattling Percy, 
The Politician 
With a Mission.” 


There are other such festive songs, 
fit for capering to as well: “not the 
refined gyrations of ballrooms or 
the motus Ionici of the stage, but 
joyous and spontaneous leaps and 
twirls and flinging about of the toes 
and arms, such as I have performed 
many a time on holy-days and festi- 
vals of the First Class with octave. 
... For my song on the death of 
Mr. Hoot, the politician, I used the 
dance called the Gigue, which is 
brisk and jovial. A song I made 
some time ago on some remarks of 
Mr. Keynes, the economist, went 
agreeably to the more solemn Sara- 
band.” 

The economist specializing in the 
tangible rather than the theoretical 
is equally the concern of these un- 
original three. Pope’s Cotta thought 
it a shame to disturb God’s preoc- 
cupation with the poor, and de- 
my himself instead “To cram the 

ich.” 


“Who sees 


pale Mammon pine 
amidst his store, 

Sees but a backward Steward for 
the Poor.” 
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In the company of Belloc’s Dives 
writhes many of Lewis’s million- 
aires: the satisfied manufacturer of 
“Gooher’s Globules (They Make the 
Stomach Sing!)”; the “stockbroker 
named (rather horribly) J. Gather- 
by Pilkington”; the very earnest 
Plain Man, constantly tub-thump- 
ing this assertion, who was beck- 
oned onward toward a nightmare 
Heaven by “shining figures called 
Practical Methods, Solid Profit and 
One Hundred per Cent” until he 
reached the gilt-tipped peak and 
was “there received with ravishing 
choruses sung by several Bankers” 
in dazzling vestments. Lewis has 
insulted the blind banker and the 
blinder biographer with one swoop 
in this: “As Mrs. Tonkin so beau- 
tifully says in her Life of Sir Moses 
Gudgeon, ‘His life was no common 
passing, and no one standing at that 
bedside and hearing the firm, un- 
faltering voice repeating, to the 
very end, the Closing Prices and the 
Financial Sayings of the Week, 
could have refrained from tears— 
aye, and from that nobler emotion 
of the soul too deep for tears.’ Sir 
Moses, as is well known, took, his 
money with him when he passed 
away. He was enabled to do so by 
Science.” 

Pope had no use for the press 
which catered to mediocrity, stoop- 
ing to recognize a passing I. Q., and 
he frequently expressed his revul- 
sion toward “all the Grub-street 
race.” His scorn for “the weekly 
boast of Curll’s chaste press, and 
Lintot’s rubric post” could be direct- 
ed also against pre-paper-shortage 
limited editions of “curiosa,” com- 
plete with two-color title pages. 
His objection to “Sepulchral Lies” 
and “hymning Tyburn’s_ elegiac 
lines” — the steaming broadsides 
commemorating the last words of 
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executed criminals — fit the mod- 
ern plaints of the sob-sister. His 


attitude was much the same as that 
of the happy ex-journalist of Bel- 
loc, who “mused upon the rot” of 
print, watching through dirty panes 


“Mr. Bing instructing liars, 
His eldest son composing trash.” 


Lewis does a parody on Faust, who 
is approached by the press and the 
radio for “a chatty paper on ‘What 
It Feels Like To Interview the 
Devil.’ ” 

Nor is the unshackled churchman 
a novelty. Pope has preserved the 
carefully inoffensive chaplain in 
fiery fluid: 


“Light quirks of music, broken and 

uneven, 

Make the soul dance upon a Jig to 
Heaven... . 

To rest, the Cushion and soft Dean 
invite, 

Who never mentions Hell to ears 
polite.” 


Before him there lived Belloc’s “hor- 
rible Bohemian Huss” and “tedious 
Wycliffe” in his “Ballade of the 
Heresiarchs.” And with this ought 
to be compared those other bows in 
the direction of Villon: Chesterton’s 
“Ballade of Suicide,” Lewis’s own 
“Harrowing of Hell” and J. C. 
Squire’s delightful “Ballade de 
V’Evolution Créatrice.” But, to re- 
turn to the church: with Pope’s 
“soft Dean” may be linked Lewis’s 
modern Dean, whose letter to Faust 
indicated that 


“He is Most Indignant, 

Surprised, and Really 
think that I 

Should dally with such Medieval 
Nonsense— 


Hurt to 
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A Personal Devil! 
that Stuff—” 


Hell! And all 


In reverse order, this is the ap- 
proach Lewis took in his preface to 
A Christmas Book (edited with G. 
C. Heseltine in 1928), when he glee- 
fully boasted of omitting all “fake. 
Gothic carols, robins, property Yule- 
logs, synthetic snow, red-faced jo- 
vial squires,” and Santa Claus, “the 
Victorian nursery substitute for the 
Christ-Child taken over from the 
Dutch Calvinists of New Amster- 
dam, fabulous, in this incarnation, 
as the griffin.” 

There are lesser jibes. Such sa- 
cred institutions as Cricket and Uni- 
versity Life are jolted lightly in the 
captions Lewis supplied to The Lon- 
don Spectacle (1935), a book of 
sketches by the Polish artist, Feliks 
Topolski. Under the billowing 
gown of a disappearing don he has 
written: “Oxford: Exterior.” And, 
under a series of puzzled pictures 
of crowds and greens and blazers, 
he has noted: Topolski cannot un- 
derstand cricket. “To him it seems, 
after careful study, to be a matter 
of lying about in various positions, 
asleep .. . it is clear that the spir- 
itual significance of the rite escapes 
him utterly.” More seriously, he 
has appended to the robed austerity 
of a Parliamentary council: “The 
marsh-gas atmosphere of Com- 
mons; the drip-drip of endless bab- 
ble . . . the frozen boredom of the 
Chair. Properly enough, there is a 
grey-green wash over all, simulat- 
ing the mould which covers the 
place.” 

Half lightly, half with the loud 
pedal—but with effective tone con- 
trol—Lewis has prepared some defi- 
nitions for a practical dictionary, 
“and definitions (as Dr. Johnson 
knew) are great sport.” The touch 
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is low in the proposals themselves: 


“Alien: 
logic. 

“Critic: One who has tried every- 
thing else. 

“Cultured: In England, the attri- 
bute of a person who says he reads 
Marcel Proust. In America, of a 
person who says he has read 
Ulysses. 

“Medieval: Anything Mr. Howl 
doesn’t understand. 

“Quaint: Old-fashioned, out of 
date: as hansom-cabs, courtesy, 
etc.” 


Foreign, as apéritifs, 


The further remarks, however, 


drop all pretense to humor alone. 
“Alien is not merely foreign, but 
anything (e.g.) Dean Inge doesn’t 
like, from a lizard to a crusade.... 
A Critic, some may say, need not 
necessarily have tried everything 


else. In my definition I assume that 
he has tried everything he was 
capable of trying: excluding, natu- 
rally, such things as making blast- 
furnaces, reading, and training ele- 
phants. Medieval has perhaps a 
broader meaning than I have given 
it; it means, generally speaking, 
everything people did when they 
were not so clever as they are now. 
Quaint may mean a little more 
than old-fashioned—say, something 
really laughable and stupid, like the 
tale of Don Quixote, or the Francis- 
can Idea: something with absolute- 
ly no punch in it whatsoever.” 
Lewis has much else to say about 
pretentious critics. Pope wrote his 
life out against those who possessed 
“A brain of feathers and a heart of 
lead.” Belloc has been exposing 
sham for years, perhaps with more 
fun, as he did so pertinently in his 
game with the art authorities in 
The Missing Masterpiece. Lewis 
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has been aware of the connoisseur 
of popular art, the agonizing sigh of 
appreciation shared publicly by the 
theater audience which has just 
been salubriously self-bathed in 
Scandinavian or Balkan gloom, by 
the garret mind which climbs stair 
after stair of poetic fads to launch 
movements, particularly of the soul. 
To the reader whose walls have 
never been museums for Landseer’s 
“Monarch of the Glen,” da Vinci’s 
“La Giaconda,” Watts’s “Hope” or 
Fragonard’s “The Picnic,” his com- 
ments in Straw will be heart-warm- 
ing. The satire on this last should 
have convinced Mr. Muir that Lewis 
is no more in favor of false French 
culture than he is of false insular 
nationalism. 

A second example, of exotic en- 
thusiasm for the dramatic master- 
piece out of alien Alps (My dear, 
the incisiveness of Ibsen, the kyne- 
sis of Kapek, the gaiété of Guitry!) 
can be found in one sip from the 
many dialogues in At the Sign of 
the Blue Moon (1924). Note the 
undertones of “lambent and subli- 
mated embolism” in two scenes 
from Plonk, by Luiny Bonéd, the 
Moldavian-Slavonian “dramatist of 
the day-after-to-morrow.” 


“Scene I. A cottage in the Forest 
of Cszchlpény. Night. The Old 
Woman sits with her head in the 
empty stove, moaning. The Strang- 
er enters. 


“The Stranger: ‘Is this the house 
of Stepan Gombony?’ 

“The Young Man: ‘No.’ 

“The Stranger: ‘I beg your par- 
don.’ (Goes out mysteriously.) 

“A thunderbolt falls and demol- 
ishes the hut. 


“Scene V. The Piffl Pass. The 
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Old Woman weaving, with her head 
in a sack. The Young Man enters. 

“The Young Man: ‘Only the In- 
finite is imponderable.’ 

“The Old Woman: “Homogene- 
ous yet impalpable, correlated with 
introspective determinism, yet stat- 
ic!” 

“The Young Man: ‘Have you a 
cheese?’ 

“The Old Woman (sadly): ‘No.’ 

“They weep together. Snow- 
storm.” 


Now a little of this goes a long way, 
but, on reflection, there is less of it 
in Lewis than in a modern theatric- 
al library. And one can hear, with 
no straining of the ear, the critics’ 
reviews which Lewis found no need 
to compose. 

The poets, however, are the easi- 
est to explode, for all the pseudo- 
fry take themselves so seriously 
that it is a meritorious Shrove- 
Tuesday task to prick the balloons 
of their mardi-gras procession. The 
most duly imprimatured modern 
anthologies include lines compara- 
ble to these which Lewis himself 
has spun. The first is typical of 
the forgotten twenties. It is called, 
simply, “Dawn,” and the reader 
may paste it within the covers of 
his favorite Imagiste: 


“As the pale light filters down 
From the snow peaks of Rzbzzlc 
It falls through my windows as I 

sit gazing at the mountains, 

sadly. ; 
There is an ear upon my table. 
Whose?” 


Too much very recent poetry, 
tired, despairing, war-weary — al- 
though the poets were weary of self 
long before universal hostilities—is 
like this: the stream of the pitiful 


plaint is undamned from Percy 
S---y down to Muriel R---r. Lift. 
ing a bit of flotsam from the limpid 
waters, let us consider “Grit”: 


“On cosmic highways, richly red 
with rust, 

A rumbling roller runs, the grue- 
some grit 

A halo round it.... ; 

I feel it deeply . . . egocentrically: 
the sight 

Stirs me to tears and fills my 
wambling soul 

With gastric gloom. I am all 

A-dither at the tulving turgidness, 

The intolerable Being-ness of the 
Inane, 

The flap of wombats in the bur- 
bling breeze: 

The tingling tang 

Of turbid turnpikes, tinged 

With dismal destiny. 

My soul 

Is crammed with hypochloric 
dinge; 

My eyes 

Are full of the sinister, circumam- 
bient, 

Multitudinous, purposeful, mean- 
ingless, immemorial 

Grit.” 


This is as modern as the moment, 
although the nonsense was written 
in 1922. There are still poets who 
fondle the “cosmic” and misuse the 
“halo”; who fall back on the per- 
sonal center, groping for external 
emotions; who still thumb the dic- 
tionary for the larger words—poets 
who are announced as “purposeful” 
by reviewers wearing white gloves, 
who actually are below the level of 
Lewis Carroll whom Lewis respect- 
fully reflects. 

Lewis has always enjoyed the 
parody, a_ difficult achievement 
since it demands individual skill as 
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well as the close recognition of the 
strength, as well as the weakness, 
of the poet echoed. He has done 
Ogden Nash briefly: 


“All teeth and claws, behold the 
little Jaguar! 

A fit companion for the kind of 
Haguar !” 


Coleridge’s Kubla Khan and Hor- 
ace’s Odes, which are easy to 
match are parodied in Farrago; the 
Brahmin mysticism of Yeats is 
caught in the text and especially in 
the elaborate stage directions of 
“Celtic Twilight,” one of the dia- 
logues in Blue Moon. The most up- 
roarious is “A Most Excellent Bal- 
lad of the Dairy-Mayd of the South 
or, A Rare Example of a Mayd 
Dwelling in Slugwash in Sussex, 
who for Despite of a Gentleman in 
Rutlandshire went beyond Sea in 
the Habit of a Mariner and becom a 
Pyrat, and after marry’d a Baronett 
of London, and now dwelling at 
Slugwash in Sussex aforesaid,” 
which actually is longer than its 
title. Complete with marginal 
glosses and moralistic finger-point- 
ings, it good-humoredly brings 
“The Ancient Mariner” to ear, or 
at least “John Gilpin’s Ride.” 

More bitter — “sub-acid” Lewis 
himself would say—are his picric 
poems about Wordsworth (“It 
would, perhaps, be right to doubt, 
That Wordsworth threw his Aunt 
about”); battling Isaac Watts 
(“Feeling his passions rise and 
surge, Would often melt in tears, 
and merge, Into a fond embrace”); 
and the two Brownings: 


“It used to make the Brownings ill 

To hear a man like J. S. Mill 

Say, when they met on Primrose 
Hill, 
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‘Now, which of you wrote 
“Maud” r ” 


Lewis has had the most fun, out- 
side his own work, in the anthology 
of bad verse, The Stuffed Owl 
(1930), which he and Charles Lee 
put together from all the banalities 
and sleeping pills of the poets from 
Cowley up to the moderns—when 
copyright privileges rather than 
thin-skinned delicacy made the edi- 
tors desist. Nor did they seek 
really bad verse, of which there is 
laughable legion: they had their 
youthful fill of the effusions of “the 
nature-loving contributor to the 
country newspaper, the retired sta- 
tion-master, the spinster lady coyly 
attuned to Life and Spring, the 
hearty but ill-equipped patriot, the 
pudibond yet urgent Sapphos of 
endless Keepsakes and Lady’s Mag- 
azines.” They went after the wrong- 
ly respected, the great names who 
yawned within covers as did their 
readers without. “When some dig- 
nified, headline personage, an emi- 
nent Academic, a gaitered Divine, 
an important Actor-manager, a 
leading Thinker, a prominent Fin- 
ancier, skids on a scrap of banana- 
peel on the street and suddenly 
presents his western facade to the 
shuddering stars, the impact on the 
sensations of a thoughtful observer 
is more tremendous than if the ex- 
ercise had been performed by a no- 
body, some urchin, some shabby 
man of letters, some threadbare 
saint.” By the judicious use of 
journalistic capitals, Lewis has de- 
flated the pompousness of a long 
line of Important People. As Lewis 
says in his preface: “It will be ob- 
served that with two or three ex- 
ceptions all the poets represented 
in these pages are men and women 
to whom Almighty God in His in- 
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scrutable prudence has seen fit to 
deny a sense of humour.” 

The historical sections preceding 
the larger lapses cannot be passed 
by. Of one of the laureate Colley 
Cibber’s boring birthday odes, Lewis 
observes: One must at least admire 
“the poet’s tough struggle to get 
Seligenstadt, Klein-Ostein, Aschaf- 
fenburg, and Dettingen into an 
‘Air,’ ””’—which sounds suspiciously 
like the editor’s own fondness for 
ridiculous catalogues until one finds 
the gazeteer’s gladness in the verse 
itself. Lewis notes the “detach- 
ment of angels on night-duty” in 
Isaac Watts’s elegy on Mrs. Anne 
Warner, whose ascent to the heav- 
ens was duly phoned in by “the 
midnight watch of angels, that pa- 
trol the British sky”—which is also 
a further instance of his smirking 
at nationalism. Watts not only 
made the approach to Peter’s gate 
an imperial highway, but he ar- 
ranged the interior with mate- 
rial furnishings which must have 
pleased the solid heart of the best 
of Bunyans. In his elegy on 
Thomas Gunstan, Watts says of the 
latter as he walks in awe of aerial 
architecture: “The buildings struck 
him with immense surprise.” Lewis 
is amused by Robert Southey’s con- 
tribution to medieval superstition, 
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adding that his “By the Lake,” an 
achievement in which a St. Kevin 
flung a certain Kathleen over the 
cliffs, is obviously “‘an incident not 
recorded by the Bollandists.” Of 
Wordsworth’s “The far - fetched 
worm, with pleasure would disown 
The bed we give him, though of 
softest down,” he adds the happy 
interpretation that the worm’s in- 
difference to feather-beds makes 
William “a keen observer of wild- 
life.” And, though he fails to pair 
this couplet with a quatrain else- 
where in the collection, it may be 
matched uncomfortably to a quoted 
hymn-book stanza: 


“O may Thy powerful word 
Inspire the feeble worm 

To rush into Thy Kingdom, Lord, 
And take it as by storm.” 


One cannot end with Lewis, one 
merely sets him down for the mo- 
ment. It is up to him to finish what 
he began: “It is valuable in this 
nasty age occasionally to remember 
far-off vanished things . . . good 
food for the soul, refreshment for 
the pensive mind, and consolation 
against all the million charlatans 
and spellbinders who infest” the 
times. As he closes On Straw: “I 
have done.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Au contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied 
by suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. stamps or 
dated international postal coupons). Stamps alone will not suffice. 
Otherwise, MSS. cannot be returned. 
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_ HEART OF THE NATION 


By Francis J. Coco, S.J. 


Ir had been about five years since 
Learson Page had last seen Jim 
Rodney. Their paths had not 
crossed since college days. So when 
Page was shown into Rodney’s of- 
fice, their exchange of greetings was 
warm and sincere, for at college 
they had always been the closest 
of friends. 

Both settled down comfortably in 
their chairs. 

“Cigar?” asked Rodney extending 
an open box. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Cigarette?” 

“All right. Believe I will.” 


“Here’s a light.” 

“Thanks.” 

Page, a tall, thin, young man with 
light blond ‘hair and lively blue 
eyes sat back in his chair once more 


and relaxed. “Jim Rodney,” he 
said, “you’re fast sinking into the 
state of a middle-aged business- 
man.” 

“What makes you say that, Lear- 
son?” 

“Cigars.” 

“Oh, I don’t smoke those. They’re 
for visitors. Stimulates business.” 

“Well you ought to know what 
stimulates business, Jim. You’ve 
done all right for yourself these 
years, I hear.” 

“I haven’t done so badly. This 
employment agency is a pretty good 
game.” 

“And you know how to play it if 
I can judge any from the results. 
Nice office you got here, for ex- 
ample.” 

‘T've been doing pretty well, 


Learson. Making some 
Not millions, but enough.” 

“But you’re still climbing though. 
I’ve been reading about you in the 
papers: banquet speeches, and all 
that.” 

“What about yourself, Learson? 
I haven’t heard a thing about you 
since commencement night.” 

“What did you hear then?” 

“If I remember correctly there 
was some kind of award—for writ- 
ing.” 

“That’s right. I did win that.” 
Page smiled reminiscently. He was 
proud of that night. 

“And some complimentary re- 
marks from the speaker,” added 
Jim Rodney. 

“He said something about con- 
quering the world with the pen, 
didn’t he? Well, so far I haven’t 
done very much conquest work. 
But I manage to make a decent liv- 
ing by writing.” 

“What sort of writing, Learson?” 

“Did you ever hear of J. T. 
Akers?” 

“The humorist?” 

“Thanks a lot, Jim. I’ve been 
called everything from a harlequin 
on down.” 

“Learson, you’re not J. T. Akers!” 

“I hope I’m not disappointing 
you.” 

“Disappointing me! Why, Lear- 
son, my wife and kids rave about 
your books. I don’t read much of 
anything myself but the papers, but 
they tell me your books are great.” 

“That’s a favorable audience of 
two, anyway.” 


money. 
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“I’m surprised at you, Learson. 
You were so all-fired serious in col- 
lege.” 

“Don’t let my books fool you, 
Jim. The stuff I’m writing now is 
light and trivial and—well it’s just 
stuff, that’s all. Literary concoc- 
tions. I’m just learning how to use 
the tools now. But some day I’m 
going to write something big. I’m 
not quite ready for that yet. That’ll 
be Learson Page’s book. Meanwhile 
J. T. Akers is still trying to serve 
up entertainment in the form of 
screwy novels. In fact that’s just 
what I came to see you about.” 

“Me?” 

“Jim, I want you to get me a 
job.” 

“What kind of job?” 

“I want a job on a farm.” 

“A job on a farm! Learson, you 
sure you feel all right?” 

“I want to work on a farm for 
about a month.” 

“Learson, what kind of a joke is 
this?” 

“I’m serious, Jim. I’ve got an 
idea for a book, and I want some 
first-hand information. It’s going 
to be about hick life—you know, 
‘Life in the Sticks,’ ‘Rubes on 
Parade,’ something like that. There 
ought to be a wealth of comedy in 
hick life. I want to work among 
those rubes a month. I think I 
can stand it that long. Then I'll 
have some A-1 information for the 
story—humor, horseplay, slapstick 
—whatever you want to call it.” 

“I see.” 

“The setting ought to lend itself 
to a light novel. And the people 
ought to suggest some hints for 
characters laughable enough: Mam- 
my and her corn-cob pipe, Pappy 
and the still—usual yokel stuff. But 
I’ve got to know my way around in 
this subject to write convincingly. 
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I’ve never tried it before. But | 
have a hunch it ought to be good 
material—country people are sort 
of—well, simple.” 

“That’s a pretty drastic way to 
pick up information, Learson. Why 
don’t you read some books, or ask 
somebody who knows?” 

Page shook his head. “That 
won't do. I want to see for myself. 
What I see with my own eyes and 
hear with my own ears is different 
material altogether.” 

“It’s not easy to get a job for one 
month only.” 

“I know, Jim. But can’t you 
think of something? Get hold of 
one of these farmers. Tell him I'll 
work for anything or nothing. Tell 
him I'll feed his chickens or harvest 
his cows or anything!” 

“Harvest his . . . harvest! 
I think that’s a lead... .” 

Page looked up eagerly. “Yeah?” 


Say, 


“Some farmer might take on an 
extra hand for the harvest time. 


I'll try to find out for you. This is 
a little out of my line though. 
Farmers usually take care of their 
own labor. But I’ll put someone to 
work for you.” 

“Thanks, Jim. 
come through.” 

“Now I’m not promising you any- 
thing definite. But I’ll do my best.” 

“Thanks, Jim. Well, I won't 
take up any more of your time.” 
Page crushed the cigarette stub in 
the ash-tray and stood up. “I'll see 
you later. How about Dombie’s for 
dinner tonight?” 

me Hg 

“Six o’clock?” 

“Make it seven. I won’t be fin- 
ished here before six-thirty.” 

“Seven it is then. We'll talk over 
the old days, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Right.” 


I knew you'd 
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When Learson Page was gone 
Jim Rodney sat staring at the door 
a while. Then he began chuckling 
softly. “This ought to be good,” he 
said, and went back to work. 


A taxi pulled up in front of the 
Grant farm. Learson Page got out 
and paid the driver. Then the cab 
turned around in the dirt driveway 
and drove off leaving trailing clouds 
of dust. 

Page stood before the gate look- 
ing at the moderate-sized wooden 
farm-house set back about twenty 
yards from the road. Then he saw 
a small boy, bucket in hand, com- 
ing from behind the house. 

“Hello there!” said Page. 

“Hullo,” answered the boy, star- 
ing curiously. 

“Is this Mr. Grant’s place?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mind if I come into the yard?” 

“Come on in. Close that gate 
I don’t want the chickens 


though. 
to git out.” 

Page came into the yard slam- 
ming the gate behind him. 

“They got out once,” the boy con- 
tinued, “and I had to chase ’em all 


up and down the road. Had to 
ketch ’em one by one. ’Bout night- 
time fore I got ’em all agin. It was 
a pain.” He looked at Page and 
grinned a grin that was full of 
freckles. 

“Is Mr. Grant around?” 

“No, sir. Not right now. 
be back soon though.” 

“You’re his son?” 

“Yes, sir. Jack Grant.” 

“How do you do, Jack?” 

“Fine.” 

“My name is Page. 
helper.” 

“You the new hand? Pa told me 
he was gonna git a new hand for 
harvest time.” 


He'll 


I’m the new 
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“How soon will your dad be 
back?” 

“Soon. He’s gone after the doc- 
tor. Martha’s pretty sick.” 

“Martha?” 

“She’s my sister. I got two sis- 
ters. Three brothers, too. But 
they’re in the army now.” Sud- 
denly Jack Grant began to whisper 
hurriedly. “Look! Here comes Ma. 
I guess I better be gittin’ on. Ma 
don’t like to tell me to do things 
twice.” 

Mrs. Grant called across the 
yard: “Jack, go and fetch that 
water like I told you.” 

“See! I told you,” grinned Jack. 
He hurried away gaily swinging the 
bucket. 

Mrs. Grant, a short, fat lady ap- 
proached Learson Page, rubbing her 
hands on a faded, blue apron. 

“Hello,” she said nodding a gray 
head. 

“How do you do? I’m the new 
hand. My name is Page.” 

“Well bless me!” she smiled. “I 
couldn’t guess who you was when I 
first saw you. I declare, you don’t 
look like a farm-hand, Mr. Page. 
Come on into the house.” 

They walked up the path to the 
front steps. 

“But I don’t reckon looks make 
much difference,” the woman con- 
tinued. “You take my daughter 
Evelyn. She don’t look like the 
kind of a girl to even look at a ear 
of corn. She’s pretty and delicate- 
like. But she can shuck corn bet- 
ter than anybody in the family— 
’ceptin’ Everett, of course. Everett’s 
my husband.” She chattered on 
pleasantly and Page found her 
agreeable. 

“Now you sit down and make 
yourself at home,” she said when 
they were in the front room. Ever- 
ett ought to be back soon. Martha 
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ain’t been well a-tall today. Everett 
decided to get the doctor again... 
it’s her heart, he says. Seems 
strange for a twelve-year-old girl 
to have something wrong with her 
heart, don’t it? Heart trouble is for 
old folks mostly—” 

Mrs. Grant stopped short. To- 
gether they listened to the clop-clop 
of a horse’s hoofs in the distance. 

“That’s Everett now,” she said 
looking out the window. 

When the doctor and Everett 
Grant came into the room, Mrs. 
Grant immediately conducted the 
doctor to the sick room. 

“I’m the new hand you’re expect- 
ing,” said Page extending his hand. 
“My name is Page.” Learson Page 
felt the firm grip of a hand rough 
and red with toil. He liked the 
strong, wiry look of this middle- 
aged farmer. There was something 
quietly imposing about Everett 
Grant. 


“Well now, I’m sorta surprised, 
Mr. Page.” 

“I know,” said Page. 
look like the kind of guy to work 
on a farm. What I want is some 


“I don’t 


exercise and . . . and so forth.” 

“That’s what they told me. Well, 
you come to the right place for ex- 
ercise. Lot to be done and we’re 
short on help.” 

“I don’t know much about farm- 
ing, but I’m willing to learn.” 

“That’s all Ican ask aman. You 
look like you got sense. Won’t take 
long to ketch on. Well, Ill show 
you where your room is. You can 
put your grip there first. Then I'll 
git you somethin’ to drink . . . some- 
thin’ to eat, too, if you’re hungry.” 

“Thanks. This is a little different 
from the usual experience a man 
has in getting a job.” 

“How you mean?” 

“Employers don’t usually invite 
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you to have something to eat and 
drink. They show you your job, 
and you get started.” 

“That don’t seem just right to 
me. You ain’t no mule I just 
bought down town. You’re a man 
same’s I am.” 

“You have quite a philosophy 
there,” said Page. 

“What's that?” 
Grant. 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Page, 

“Now don’t you worry about. not 
knowing anything about farmin’, 
You’ll learn fast.” 

“I’ve already learned a lot,” said 
Page. 

“Let’s see about that grub,” said 
Everett Grant. 


asked Everett 


Before the month was over Lear- 
son Page learned a great deal more. 

He learned what it meant to be 
in a field under a noonday sun; he 
learned how much a human body 
could ache, and sweat beneath the 
play of its rays. 

He learned that plowing was not 
as easy as it looks. And he learned 
to bear the sharp pain of blistered 
palms gripping the handles. of a 
plow. 

He learned the tedious monotony 
of husking corn, and wondered how 
Evelyn filled her basket before his 
own was half full. 

He learned that blistered hands 
toughen in time. 

But these things were physical, 
external. He learned other things, 
too. 

Most of all, he learned that there 
was no comedy to be found among 
these people. Happiness, yes. But 
no comedy. Just life, simple, un- 
complicated and laborious. 

But somehow Learson Page want- 
ed to stay. There seemed to be 
something he had not yet grasped, 
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something unsolved about this way 
of life. He felt that one day when 
vrs. Grant offered him oil for his 
reddened hands saying that she did 
not want his hands to become too 
rough and calloused; and he had 
replied: “I used to think that a 
girl’s hands, soft and smooth and 
white, were a beautiful sight. But 
now I’m changing my mind. I like 
to look at hands that are rough and 
cracked and burned by the sun. 
They represent something.” But 
what? And afterward he had won- 
dered why he had said it at all. 

Sometimes he thought his mind 
was reaching for something deep 
and intangible. Sometimes he 
thought he was just being silly and 
poetic. 

He worked with these people, ate 
with them, conversed with them. 
And he, Learson Page, liked it for 
some reason! That was the sur- 
prising thing. And it grew and 
grew on him. 

He found himself at times in 
complicated mental mazes, trying 
to grasp the simplicity before his 
eyes. He saw the lives of these peo- 
ple as a terrifying riddle. But then, 
in quick glimpses, it all seemed so 
amazingly simple. 

One afternoon Mrs. Grant had 
asked him to pray for Martha. He 
had answered that he did not know 
any prayers. And she had said, 
“Shucks, Mr. Page, you know how 
to talk, don’t you?” That had puz- 
zled him; but then again it seemed 
an essential part of the answer to 
his problem. 

That night Martha died. And for 
a moment he was clearly face to 
face with the answer he had been 
roping for. Everett awakened him 
and he arose with a start asking 
what time it was. 

“Midnight,” said Everett. 
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“Midnight! What’s up?” 

“Martha’s dying.” He said it 
quite calmly. It was a fact. 

“What!” 

“Jack’s going to take the wagon 
and go for the doctor.” 

“The wagon? Send him in the 
buggy. He can make it much 
a ee 

“I’m taking the buggy myself,” 
Everett said. 

“Why?” 

“I’m goin’ after the priest.” 

“But the doctor ought to—” 

“She don’t need a doctor now. 
She needs a priest. Now I want 
you to go in there and stay with 
the women-folks till we git back... 
they’re with Martha now.” 

Page dressed hurriedly and went 
into the death room. 

On the bed he saw the thin, frail 
form of the girl outlined by the 
bedclothes. Her face was pale. She 
was constantly moving her head 
from side to side and softly whim- 
pering. Mrs. Grant was kneeling at 
the head of the bed, holding the 
child’s hands in hers and whisper- 
ing comfort into her ear. 

Evelyn stood beside her mother, 
her eyes fixed on the pale counte- 
nance. There were tears on her 
cheeks, just a few, but she was not 
crying. 

There were no hysterics here. 
And after a few minutes in that 
room, Learson Page knew that if 
any one was likely to become hys- 
terical it was himself. 

The courage of the mother, the 
courage of the daughter and his 
own nervousness. He tried not to 
show it. He even tried to console 
the mother and the sister; but even 
as he spoke the clumsy words, he 
felt that he really had nothing at 
all to say, and that they could have 
consoled him instead. 
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“What is it about these people 
that makes them—” He tried to 
think. Makes them what? He did 
not know. There was still some- 
thing ungrasped. 

He felt relieved when Everett 
came with the priest. He knelt 
with the others and listened to the 
prayers the priest read out of a 
small black book. He watched the 
priest anoint the child. He saw 
him place a small round wafer on 
the child’s tongue. And everyone 
seemed anxious about her swallow- 
ing it; and relieved when she finally 
did so. That wafer, Page knew, 
had something to do with the Last 
Supper. 

But the most striking thing of 
all, Page thought, was one of the 
prayers the priest had read out of 
the book. He had read: Depart, O 
Christian soul out of this sinful 
world. ... 

Depart! 

He was not praying for the 
child’s life. That had shocked him 
at first. 

Depart. Perhaps that was the 
answer to the problem. Depart, O 
Christian soul out of this sinful 
world in the name of God, the 
Father Almighty, Who _ created 
es 

Learson Page went back to bed 
when it was all over, but he did not 
sleep. 

Later that week he decided to 
write Jim Rodney, for he had been 
on the Grant farm for two weeks 
-and Jim would be expecting a letter 
as to how he had been getting on. 
He began the letter one morning 
after breakfast: 


Dear Jim, 

I have found nothing out here 
that I expected to find. These peo- 
ple are different from any I’ve ever 
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known. Life out here is a simple, 
naked thing. There are only a few 
realities: the soil, the sun, the rain, 
life, death, birth, God. But, strange. 
ly, I cannot help but feel that these 
people are accomplishing something 
tremendous by simply doing what 
they do and being what they are. 
There is no dash and bustle and 
hurry. And I think their idea of 
success is far more profound than 
ours. They just seem to be leading 
their lives exactly as lives should 
be led; you just get that impres- 
sion and feel that we simply con- 
plicate matters unnecessarily. I have 
puzzled about this a long time, 
And the other day I spoke to Ever- 
ett Grant. He was building a coffin 
for— 


Learson Page stopped writing, 
re-read what he had written, and 
calmly tore the page into small bits, 

He began again: 


Dear Jim, 

So far, so good. Have a swell tan, 
slightly on the pinkish side, how- 
ever. Can you imagine me plowing 
up sweet potatoes? Or shucking 
corn? In everything I do I find 
myself bested by a_ twelve-year- 
old boy and an eighteen-year-old 
ie als 


The letter went on like that. 

The second two weeks went by 
quickly. Learson Page’s body was 
becoming used to the labor; and his 
mind was experiencing the peace 
resulting from a problem solved. 

The last evening of the month 
Page was sitting on the front porch 
with the Grants. The sun had gone 
down, the darkness was descend- 
ing, and it was cool out. 

“Mr. Page,” said Mrs. Grant, “you 
look tired. Have a hard day?” 
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“No, I’m just thinking.” 

“Yes? "Bout what?” 

“About tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow is Sunday.” 

“]] be here a month tomorrow.” 

“Will you now!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Grant. 

“A whole month,” said Everett. 

“’m going in the morning,” said 
Page quietly. 

“We all wish you could stay with 
us, Mr. Page,” said Mrs. Grant. 

“Stay with you?...No...no,I 
couldn’t do that.” 

“Don’t you like it out here, Mr. 
Page?” asked Jack. 

“It’s not that, Jack. It’s been a 
wonderful month. Yes, a wonder- 
ful month... . I’ve seen things out 
here that I never knew existed. 
Beautiful things. And things that 
I never knew could exist. Like that 
night Martha died. That was some- 
thing new to me. I never knew 
death could be beautiful. To me 
it was always hideous. I’ve heard 
people curse God when death came 
to their families. But you peo- 
er 

Everett looked up from his chair. 
“We ain’t got any arguments with 
the Lord, Learson,” he said. 
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Page nodded. “Yes, that’s it. 
That’s the whole answer. You don’t 
argue against plain facts. You face 
them squarely. That’s why they 
have no fears for you. You can look 
life right in the eye. And you go 
on living your lives quietly and sim- 
ply. It’s wonderful. It’s people like 
you that make up the substance of 
anation. You’re like the heart of a 
man: you do your work quietly and 
strongly. But you’re hidden away, 
and few ever see you or pay much 
attention to you. But you’re there 
all the same. And if that heart 
should ever stop beating then the 
nation is what any body is without 
a heart—a corpse. People like you 
are the heart of our nation.” 


On Monday morning Learson 
Page phoned Jim Rodney’s office. 

“Hello ... Jim? This is Lear- 
son. ... Yeah, I got back yesterday 
morning. ... Oh, swell! ... What’s 
that? ... Oh, the book. Yes, I’m 
going to write a book. But J. T. 
Akers is not writing this book. No, 
sir. It’s going to be Learson Page’s 
book. I’m going to call it “Heart of 
the Nation.” Did you get that? 
HEART OF THE NATION! 





A PHILOSOPHIC DEFENSE OF FOOD 


By EvuGENE BAGGER 


Tue dictionary defines gastrono- 
my as the science and art of good 
eating. The facetious have defined 
it as gabble about gobble. I would 
define it simply as an intelligent 
interest in food, thus avoiding that 
note of something elaborate or eso- 
teric which is suggested by the more 
formal wording of Messrs. Fow- 
ler. A philosophic defense of such 
intelligent interest in food might 
depart from examining the kind of 
people who have it and admit to 
having it, and the kind that lack it 
or pretend lacking it. Before, how- 
ever, I do any examining of the first 
kind, I want to do a bit of distin- 
guishing among the second. There 
are those who hold that while food 
comes from God and is a good to 
be thankful for, they must needs 
take it in their stride, since there 
are other matters impatient of de- 
lay that God bids them to see to, 
such as saving the souls or bodies 
of men. To such venerable neutrals 
and non-belligerents in the dispute 
between Gastronomy and Antigas- 
tronomy I raise my hat, with the 
humble request that they may bear 
with me while I, for the duration of 
the next few pages, lead out my 
pack of words to frisk and gambol 
in the fields in God’s sunshine. 
Then there are the other kind 
who don’t care whether food comes 
from God or wherever it comes 
from, but who care all the more for 
a variety of things that the Devil 
wants done in a hurry, without the 
retard involved in cooking, or eat- 
ing, a good dinner. Such people 


will invariably feel superior to 
folks who tarry over putting away, 
or discussing, their victuals; though 
they will pout at the venial weak- 
ness which goes into the capacity 
for discriminating, by taste, be- 
teen acorn-fed and chestnut - fed 
pork, or Banon goat-cheese and 
Saint-Marcellin, or the different 
brands of vinegar, not because it 
is weak but because it is venial. It 
is these high-toned gentry that | 
am after worrying with my verbal 
hounds, sharp-fanged Verbs, and 
Nouns with strong jaws, and a 
brace or two of Adjectives and Ad- 
verbs that are more like terriers, 
good at digging out sly Traits gone 
to earth, before I call off the obedi- 
ent beasts and let the superior 
gentlemen and ladies follow the 
errands of the Master they burn to 
serve here and now, and will pre- 
sumably burn for serving hereafter. 


Leaving, then, out of account 
those who, for reasons entirely 
pleasing to God and worthy of the 
respect of men, don’t give a hoot 
for their chow, I submit that the 
rest of men, and women, may be 
divided, by and large, into Realists 
who like their food and are inter- 
ested in it and will admit that they 
do and are, and Idealists who are 
indifferent to food or even despise 
it and will advertise their indiffer- 
ence or contempt. This distinction, 
of course, sounds like a truism on 
four flat tires, but it is such a tru- 
ism only if you use the words Real- 
ist and Idealist in their colloquial 
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sense, meaning by Realist a stony- 
hearted cynic or materialistic cryp- 
to-gangster, and by Idealist a starry- 

goop who confuses the New 
York Nation with the American na- 
tion, and the New Republic founded 
by the late Mr. Herbert Croly with 
the old republic founded by the late 
General Washington; who believes 
that it was the boy Stalin who did 
it with his little hatchet, and just 
loves to pay income supertax. Now 
[use the words Realist and Idealist 
not in that cozy slipshod manner, 
but in their strict philosophical, or 
formal, sense, and you will see 
presently that thus understood the 
difference between the realistic and 
idealistic attitudes to food is some- 
thing important and hitherto all 
but unnoticed. 

In this philosophical sense a 
Realist is a person who holds that 
the things of which our senses ap- 
prise us really exist and come from 
God; that all being is good because 
it comes from God; and that we 
must accept and enjoy being and the 
things that are, and thank God for 
them. Such a person is apt to like 
his food and to talk about it, and 
if he does he will do it in reason. 
Chesterton liked his roast beef and 
his beer, and talked a lot about 
both, and was a better man for it. 
By contrast, the Idealist, in the 
philosophical sense, does not like 
things; they are in his way, be- 
cause he conceives of his existence 
as a blank sheet which is for him 
to fill with the ever-changing fig- 
ments of his mind. He refuses to 
acknowledge that things really are; 
he prefers to hold that what we in 
common speech call things merely 
consist in occasions for him to cele- 
brate his own all-wisdom and om- 
nipotence. He will be impatient 
with minor occasions such as food 
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and drink, being anxious to concen- 
trate on bigger and better occa- 
sions; and the biggest and best of 
these is that resistance of the in- 
visible intangible so-ness of reality 
to his whims which he fancies he 
can overcome by increased me- 
chanical Power; the resistance, for 
example, offered by space and time, 
or by the cake which will obstinate- 
ly refuse to remain available for 
tomorrow’s lunch once it was eaten 
today; or by the simple obvious fact 
that men are men, born with Origi- 
nal Sin. 

He is, in a word, not interested 
in things and is even hostile to 
things because he is interested only 
in the Self, from which—sez he— 
flow all truth, all value, and all law, 
as light flows from the sun. Such 
a man will despise eating as yet 
another holdup of his rush to God- 
likeness. He may be a fine poet 
like Shelley, or a technocrat, or a 
Christian Scientist, or a super- 
financier, or a planner of Perma- 
nent Peace through Proportional 
Representation While You Wait. 
He may also be simply a little snob 
who does not care what he eats as 
long as he eats it at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, within sight of a society 
columnist, or at the table of Lord 
Thingumabob who goes in for 
health through joy and sawdust 
fried in cod liver oil. For snob- 
bery, too, is a form of idealism, be- 
ing intent on Status to the exclu- 
sion of all else except money in so 
far as money is a means to Status; 
and Status, or the honor of seem- 
ing, as distinct from the honor of 
being and knowing and doing, is a 
figment of the mind. 

And that reminds me of the Eng- 
lish lady novelist at the Chelsea 
dinner party in London who depre-. 
cated English food, and to whom I 
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pointed out that English cooking 
can be excellent if it is only con- 
tent with being English in a care- 
ful old-fashioned way and does not 
pretend to be French; and I cited 
baked jam roll, made with beef 
suet, as an example. Said she, with 
a sniff: “Baked jam roll? Sorry, I 
never tasted it.” Which was of 
course a thumping lie, for an Eng- 
lishwoman of the upper middle 
class can, in the course of forty 
years or so, no more escape tasting 
baked jam roll than her American 
sister can escape tasting apple pie. 
But this lady thought baked jam 
roll plebeian, and she preferred 
making a fool of herself to ac- 
knowledging traffic with social in- 
feriors. 


The second line of gastronomy’s 
defense against misjudgment might 
be based on contemplating the 
place that the interest in preparing, 
improving, and appraising food oc- 
cupies in the context of human his- 
tory. To the reader who might 
protest that I promised a_ philo- 
sophic defense of gastronomy and 
am now trying to switch my ground 
to history, I would merely answer: 
So what? It is the same thing. 
History is shaped and governed, 
under the Providence of God, by the 
free will of men seeking its pur- 
poses, and its phantoms. Now the 
will of man sets out to pursue what 
his reason judges to be truly good; 
though human reason being liable 
to error, it will often sell itself ap- 
pearance for reality, and start the 
will and its possessor, off on a wild 
goose chase. It follows from this 
that human history is nothing but 
lived philosophy; and those who, 
having given the matter due atten- 
tion for a suitable length of time, 
refuse to see this, will, I am afraid, 
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go eventually where the more obsti- 
nate kind of Pragmatist goes. But 
in picturing where that may be | 
trust the reader will let his imagi- 
nation be restrained by charity, 

If history is lived philosophy, it 
follows that in any age and under 
any clime, the habits of men which 
pertain to food and drink will be 
molded by their particular prevail- 
ing habits of thought, and it follows 
also that our interest in styles of 
cooking and eating and drinking 
will proceed along one of the nu- 
merous avenues of philosophical 
curiosity. And should you ask how 
come, I might explain the thing this 
way: In a civilization, any civiliza- 
tion, everything hangs together. A 
civilization—our own, or that of 
China or India, or of classical An- 
tiquity, or that of the great archaic 
empires which preceded classical 
Antiquity—trepresents the collective 
effort of succeeding generations of 
men to realize a plan or pattern of 
human life which to those who con- 
ceived it seems perfect at the time 
of conceiving, the last word in hu- 
man planning or patterning. At 
that, it is probably the wrong pat- 
tern. Of the several patterns (there 
are not many, only six, all told; 
and the what and why and how of 
the six will form the subject of my 
next book but one), of the several 
patterns that have emerged in the 
course of history one is true, the 
Catholic pattern; the others are, by 
and large, false, though each must, 
in the nature of things and the hu- 
man mind, contain some elements 
that are true. 

But unless men, in whatever age 
or clime, have such a pattern in 
which they place their full trust, 
they will cease to care and cease to 
exert themselves. When such 4 
pattern of life falls to pieces in 
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men’s minds, a civilization will fall 
to pieces in the world. (There is, 
however, this difference: when a 
false pattern falls to pieces, it will 
stay fallen, and broken, and noth- 
ing will put it together again. But 
when the true pattern fell to pieces 
in the minds of men who were too 
weak to live up to it, it still re- 
mained true: that is what hap- 
pened at the end of the Catholic 
Middle Ages. The pattern is there, 
and is true; and if only men will 
pull themselves together and use 
their reason, instead of misusing it 
in all the really important matters, 
as they have now done for four 
centuries, they can yet make that 
pattern a working reality once 
more, eliminating from it what was 
accidental and bad, and improving 
what was good in the light of what 
they have learned since through 
bitter and extremely bloody experi- 
ence. In that lies our hope, and 
the hope of the world.) 


Now, any such pattern, or 
ground-plan of collective human 
endeavor, implies the proper order- 
ing of means to ends on which men 
agree. If there were no such agree- 
ment there would be no collective 
effort. You can only design and 
fashion the tools of your craft if 
you know what you want to make. 
You can only devise the means, or- 
ganize the practical side of life— 
technology, production, commerce, 
the natural sciences, politics, ethics, 
and the arts—if you have a clear 
conception of the ends of human 
life, even though it may not be the 
true conception. Hence the periods 
of high culture are always those in 
which men possess a pellucid men- 
tal picture of what they live for. 
The flowering of the arts, which are 
concerned with means, and their 
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use, always coincides with the 
flowering of philosophy, which con- 
cerns itself with ends, and their 
clarification and justification. That 
was so in Athens. It was so in 
the Middle Ages; parallel with the 
rise of Scholastic philosophy rises 
Gothic architecture; both reach 
their peak in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with the Summa of St. 
Thomas, and those never-equaled 
stone summae of human art, the 
great cathedrals of France. 

When in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries Thomism recedes 
in the estimation of men and the 
destructive quibblings of the Nomi- 
nalists, those bigger and better 
Columbia University sophomores 
in medieval robes, gain ground, 
Gothic architecture begins to de- 
cline. Again, when the Renais- 
sance sidetracks the western world 
into man’s faith in his own unas- 
sisted power to work out his des- 
tiny, the art of painting, with its 
glorification of the human body, at- 
tains heights which it was never to 
attain again. Chartres and Bourges, 
Michelangelo and Tintoretto, are 
the blossoms on the mighty trees 
of Medieval and Renaissance phi- 
losophy respectively. German mu- 
sic is the blossom on the tree of 
German idealism. Hollywood is 
also a blossom, of a kind. The 
various ’isms of the nineteenth 
century, Darwinism, Determinism, 
Marxism, Freudism, not only repu- 
diated man’s faith in God but dis- 
integrated even man’s faith in him- 
self; they reduced that “free and 
honorable molder and contriver of 
his self’ of whom John Pico of 
Mirandola had spoken, to a megalo- 
maniac ape, a plaything of mean- 
ingless natural forces, a mindless 
yet cunning stomach, a bundle of 
blind impulses and reflexes. As a 
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result, we had, and have, the politi- 
cal chaos which precipitated and 
reached its climax in the Second 
World War. We also had, and 
have, the decline of the modern arts 
into highbrow double-talk by type- 
writer, brush, and chisel; mass-pro- 
duced counterfeit; and commer- 
cialized tearfulness and obscenity. 

Yes, but where do gastronomy, 
and its defense, come into all this? 
Linking Gothic architecture with 
man’s faith in God, Renaissance 
painting and sculpture with man’s 
faith in himself, and German music 
with man’s faith in his brain-brood 
of phantoms, is very well; but the 
art of cookery (if you can call it 
an art) surely does not, even at its 
best, serve any exalted ends? Please 
recall that I spoke of the proper 
ordering of means to ends; and 
such proper ordering signifies pro- 
portionate ordering; that is to say, 
ordering in a hierarchy. Art is the 
exercise of the power of making 
things. Cookery, being the exercise 
of the power of making food, is an 
art. Not as high an art as Ro- 
manesque, or Gothic architecture, 
or Byzantine mosaic, or Renais- 
sance painting and sculpture, or the 
music of Bach and Mozart and 
Schubert; it is a higher art than 
the architecture of ladies’ rest 
rooms or of chromium-and-marble 
bars, or boogie-woogie, or that art 
of tooling leather in the raw, face- 
lifting. When men possess a clear- 
cut notion of their place in the 
scheme of the universe they will 
have a clear-cut notion of the place 
of cookery in the scheme of every- 
day things. It is when the preva- 
lent conception of human destiny 
becomes blurred by doubt and fear 
that men will be apt to make food 
an end-in-itself, to make, as the 
saying goes, their belly their god. 


That is what happened toward the 
end of Antiquity; though in our day 
the very blurring is blurred by the 
cocktail habit, cocktails having be. 
come for the great triumphant sect 
of Shakers the two-in-one Ersat; 
for the Roman peacock-tongue and 
the Roman peacock-feather. 

But when man turns a means of 
life into an end-in-itself he sins; 
and from his sin, which offends 
against the supernatural order, will 
flow that offense against the nat- 
ural order which we call error. The 
sin of gluttony is dealt with, on this 
earth, by the specialist in moral 
theology; the error of gluttony is 
dealt with by the specialist in diges- 
tive ailments. Quite apart from 
what awaits the unrepentant food- 
for-food’s-saker at the seat of Judg- 
ment, he is apt to be punished al- 
ready in this world by having to 
end his shortened days on cream of 
wheat boiled in water. But to the 
error of exaggeration, which is the 
glutton’s error, corresponds the er- 
ror of neglect, which is the error 
of the lazy ignorant cook and of her 
sponsor, the crude indifferent eater. 
And you can wager a capon of 
Bresse roasted brown in a shower- 
bath of butter, as the great and good 
Monsieur Burtin, God rest his soul, 
used to do it at Macon in Burgundy, 
against a mess of pancakes stuffed 
with minced cat and garlic, report- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Ybarra to be the 
spécialité de la maison served at 
the little railroad stations of up 
land Venezuela, that the laziness of 
the lazy cook and the indifference 
of the boastfully indifferent eater 
touch somewhere, somehow, 0 
some sin. 

Both exaggeration and _ neglect 
offend against proportion, that is to 
say against reason. The lazy cook 
and the indifferent eater are the 
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kind of people who are in too great 
ahurry to do their cooking or their 
eating properly. It all depends on 
what your hurry is about. If it is 
about administering Extreme Unc- 
tion, or attending to a class of cate- 
chumens in the New Hebrides or 
Chicago, Ill., or fetching back the 
wounded from no man’s land, or 
discovering a new cheap way of 
making penicillin, you are out of 
this. My song is of the profit-chis- 
eer lunching at his desk off two 
pretzels dunked in watered stock; 
of the man-snatching divorcée’s 
orange juice and unsugared black 
coffee; of the young matron who 
cannot stop to cook dinner because 
she must fly to the bridge party or 
the movie palace. And now you 


perhaps see how proper interest in 
food fits into the fabric of general 
culture; and how the decline of 
such interest connects up with the 


well-known decline of the West. 
The link between the lazy cook 
and the dull eater on the one hand, 
and canned food on the other, is 
obvious. I would, however, put it 
on record that I am not one of the 
diehards who translate non possu- 
mus with “no can will do.” I am 
broad-minded enough to recognize 
in modern canning an extension of 
the time-honored principle of con- 
fit d’oie, i.e., of preserving by ex- 
clusion of air; and if I prefer Gas- 
cony goose kept mellowing for a 
year or two in a deep jarful of her 
own fat to chicken with its molecu- 
lar structure immobilized in an un- 
ventilated box, who wouldn’t? At 
the same time I don’t think for a 
moment that canned food is the 
cause of the present day decline of 
culinary art. I think it’s the other 
way round. The tremendous up- 
surge of canning in the last few 
decades was undoubtedly to a large 
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extent determined by the common- 
ly recognized social-economic and 
technological factors, those involved 
in the reciprocal push and pull of 
increased populations and mecha- 
nized production and distribution, 
and the consequent vast improve- 
ment in sterilizing techniques. 

In addition, however, to these ob- 
vious causes in the order of prac- 
tice, there was at work a most im- 
portant, and to date entirely over- 
looked, cause in the psychological 
order. The tremendous develop- 
ment of food-canning hit the world 
at a moment when women decided 
that cooking dinners for husbands 
was no career. In this sense the 
Fifty-seven Varieties, and their 
mates and rivals under other flags, 
respond to a psychological want 
which had first become vocal in the 
postulate “Every Christian his own 
priest” and reached its climax in 
our day in the dogma, “Every ag- 
nostic his own pope,” with its vari- 
ants “Every she- bookkeeper her 
own Hetty Green” and “Every cook 
her own Greta Garbo.” And if you 
are interested in my demonstration 
that there is a profound connection, 
in the psychological order, between 
the invention and dominion of the 
movie, the perfection of dinner- 
embalming, and birth control, and 
that all three root ultimately in 
Private Judgment and Subjective 
Idealism, some day I may have a 
go at it. 


It may be objected that when I 
talk of the contemporary decline of 
culinary art, I talk through my hat. 
“Look,” the objector might ex- 
claim, “look at those wonderful 
recipes of tempting new dishes pub- 
lished in all the magazines, and at 
those gorgeous colored advertise- 
ments of sophisticated combina- 
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tions and stunning table displays.” 
The answer is that those wonderful 
magazine recipes are made up of 
eighty per cent labor saving and 
twenty per cent making indifferent 
food look attractive, while the ad- 
vertisements contain eighty per cent 
eyewash and twenty per cent sloth- 
promotion. And if you will recall 
what a few pages back I said about 
Snobbery as the frenzied quest of 
Status or the Honor of Seeming, 
you will know what I think of that 
terrific emphasis on positively feu- 
dal-looking table decoration and of 
the whole bag of tricks tending to 
make food look better than it tastes 
and the eater grander than he is, 
which is the stock-in-trade of the 
contemporary “sophisticated” lit- 
erature of gourmandise, a_ stock 
that even the most inexperienced of 
cooks can easily boil down to high- 
grade grocery ballyhoo. But then, 
isn’t a considerable percentage of 
all contemporary literature just an 
attempt to sell tripe by dressing it 
to look like ambrosia, or at least 
fried chicken ad la Maryland? 

The decline of the art of cookery 
in our day reduces itself to an as- 
pect of that general decline of 
workmanship which the mass re- 
sponse to the exigencies of wartime 
production has covered up and has 
even, perhaps, partially and mo- 
mentarily suspended, but that noth- 
ing to date has attacked in its roots. 
Now the decline of workmanship is 
always a symptom of the decline of 
civilization. For consider: when, 
why, and how does workmanship 
decline? It declines when, and be- 
cause, men and women cease to 
believe that the work they are 
engaged in is worth doing; when 
the job, whatever it may be, be- 
comes unimportant, uninteresting, 
a drudge, to be got through with as 


little effort as possible; when the 
goodness of the product is consid. 
ered not something desirable in jt. 
self but merely in its relation to the 
wage it commands or the price it 
fetches. And whenever that hap- 
pens—and it has been happening in 
most, though perhaps not all, lines 
of industry for quite some time— 
you can be sure that it happens he- 
cause of some disorder, in men’s 
minds, in respect of means and 
ends. 


No one can blame the unskilled 
factory hand, chained to some bit 
of machinery by the alternative 
prospect of starvation, driven by 
the irreducible needs of his body to 
go through the same meaningless 
motions thousands of times a day, 
for not being in love with his work. 
But then from such a one no work- 
manship is expected; from such a 
one nothing is expected beyend 
submission to barks of command 
and an adequate drill of eyes and 
hands and feet. But is not the 
existence and even indispensability 
of this type of labor, a labor which 
needs no craftsmanship, i.e., no 
love and no understanding, in it- 
self a symptom of civilization’s de- 
cay? And is not—now we are get- 
ting there—the existence and indis- 
pensability of this type of labor 
proof of a disorder, in men’s minds, 
in respect of means and ends? If 
the exploitation of unskilled labor 
corrodes the fabric of society, it is 
precisely because a means—the pro- 
duction of wealth—is raised to an 
end-in-itself, and because an end, a 
human person, is degraded to 4 
mere means to that end. At that, 
the capitalistic organization of in- 
dustry is a love-feast of human lib- 
erty and dignity compared with the 
totalitarian, whether brown or red. 
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A PHILOSOPHIC DEFENSE OF FOOD 


And if you say, “All this talk 
does not apply any more, look at 
all the fur coats bought by the 
wives of workers, or by female 
workers, in the war industries,” I 
would retort, first, that it is pos- 
sible to be a debased means to a 
debasing end and to buy fur coats 
at one and the same time; and sec- 
ond, that you had better wait, my 
friend, and see what will happen to 
the fur coat of Mrs. Jan Bemak six 
months after the next outbreak of 
world peace. But I will admit that 
one of the few mitigating features 
of this war lies in its having raised 
modern industry to the ennobling 
level of self- preservation, even 
though in doing so it has merely 
put back the vitamin crushed out 
of the flour by its own processes of 
milling. 


But this is not meant to be a 
treatise on modern industrialism. I 
am concerned with another, lesser 
disturbance that affects the proper 
ordering of human means to hu- 
man ends. I am concerned with 
the cook who is a bad cook because 
she is too good to cook. I am using 
the female who cannot be bothered 
to do a proper job with a casserole 
as an instance of the modern phe- 
nomenon which consists in regard- 
ing the careless, thoughtless, in- 
ferior performance of a job of work 
as proof of the performer’s supe- 
riority to the job. And I will not 
now go into a detailed investigation 
of how it all began, but I will say 
this much: the notion that the 
value of the deed depends not on 
what is done for what end, but 
solely on him who does; or, as 
Luther put it, that what counts be- 
fore the seat of Judgment is not the 
work but the workmaster, was the 
seed from which sprang the tree 
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from which mankind has plucked 
many a bitter fruit. And one of 
these is the idea, so popular in con- 
temporary Germany, that whatever 
a German does is good, and what- 
ever a non-German does is evil; and 
another the idea, so popular at 
points west of Germany, that a per- 
son can prove himself better than 
his job by doing it badly. 

Now this latter idea expresses, in 
terms of everyday routine, the mod- 
ern conviction that nothing is im- 
portant but the Self; the conviction 
that work is unimportant, Works 
are unimportant, and only my feel- 
ing is important: 1 am important 
because I feel important. As Mon- 
taigne remarked, just as he was 
crossing the threshold of the New 
Age: “L’homme se pipe.” Which 
may be rendered freely into Ameri- 
can, “Man is a self-kidding ani- 
mal.” And so today a cook who 
has lost her capacity for kidding 
herself into a sense of importance 
will leave her cooking and visit an 
expensive psychiatrist and have 
herself treated for an inferiority- 
complex. Whereas the cook in full 
enjoyment of her capacity for kid- 
ding herself will leave her cooking 
and sit in a darkened hall and kid 
herself into self-confusion with the 
anticking shadow of yet another 
cook who has missed her vocation 
but draws a salary of $1,000,000 a 
year for making other cooks feel 
that they have missed theirs. In 
either case dinner, if any, will have 
to be exhumed from a grave lined 
with tin. 

“I am important because I feel 
important”: that, of course, is 
Rousseau’s translation of Luther’s 
“I am saved if I firmly believe that 
I am saved,” which at least looked 
to God, into the language of a 
sloppy emotionalism which only 
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looks into a concave mirror. And 
when people begin to feel impor- 
tant that way, they will end by do- 
ing things anyhow and feeling that 
it is good enough. When cooks 
feel that way the result will be bad 
dinners. When mechanics feel that 
way the result will be bad ma- 
chines. When politicians feel that 
way the result will be political 
chaos. When generals feel that way 
the result will be the Maginot Line: 
that haughty trust in one’s own su- 
periority which appeases the Devil 
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to do his worst. During the twenty 
years between the phony peace and 
the phony war you could watch this 
Maginotism spread, in all its vari- 
ants and with all its implications, 
all over western and northern Ey- 
rope. You could also watch it 
spread over these United States, 
And the corollary of it all, for Eu- 
rope, was what Adolf only yester. 
day called his New Order, though 
what he calls it this morning I am 
not sure. And the corollary of it 
all, for these United States, will be 







by telling him that he does not 


remembered by the mnemonic sym- 
exist, thus giving him his chance 


bol Pearl Harbor. 















FIRST MASS 


By Raymonp F. ROSELIEP 






F LAME-winged, I come, my Only Beautiful, 
Pursuing swift desire on hurrying feet; 

Oh, I have hungered for this festival, 

And Bread not made with wheat. 

A trail of years lies broken in the vale— 

m I dare not fhink today of broken years! 

: I have abandoned luster for the Twelve 
Fire-hearted banqueteers. 


Cleanse, as of old, these lips with coal that burns, 
These trembling, late anointed hands, held low; 
Create, with blazing stroke, a heart more white 
Than newly-fashioned snow. 






Now all is silence, all save for a whir 
Of folding wings in slow descending line: 

This, and the small-voiced bell announce Him—Lo! 
A God has come . . . is mine. 






























By C. J. 


lr is an interesting fact that, ac- 
cording to the latest Canadian cen- 
sus (1940), Canadians of British 
stock ceased to be a majority. To- 
day less than 50 per cent of the 
Canadian population is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. The three major 
ethnic groups in Canada are the 
English, the French, and the Euro- 
pean Canadians. The numbers of 
those of British stock are slightly in 
the majority amongst the three 
groups, but while the birthrate of 
the French and European Canadi- 
ans is increasing, that of the British 
Canadians is on the decline. 

Canada today is a melting-pot, in 
which the various racial and re- 
ligious groups are attempting to 
find a modus vivendi which will al- 
low them to develop, each accord- 
ing to their religious and cultural 
peculiarity, although welded to- 
gether by the common federal basis 
of Canadian politics. This process 
of “becoming Canadian” is not 
achieved without difficulty, nor 
without bitter recriminations from 
the different interest groups, which 
attempt to exert pressure on the so- 
cial structure, chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of provincial politics. 

About 70 per cent of the Anglo- 
Canadian population is now born in 
Canada, so that although the first 
generation of immigrants spend 
most of their lives looking back to 
the “Old Country,” to the soil of 
which they remain attached, their 
children become Canadians without 
much difficulty. On the other hand, 
the French-Canadians are 95 per 
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cent Canadian born, and inherit the 
specifically French-Canadian culture 
of their forefathers, of which they 
are extremely proud and jealous. 
French-Canada is solidly Catho- 
lic, and today, amidst the uprush of 
secular humanism which has, in 
common with the other secularized 
countries of Western civilization, 
seized hold of the Dominion, Que- 
bec is amongst the few Catholic na- 
tions that remain in the world. 
‘Since the spiritual forces which 
permeate the Province of Quebec 
are specifically Catholic, and since 
French-Canadianism takes the form 
of a militant nationalism, there oc- 
curs an interesting clash between 
the Anglo-Saxon Puritan tradition, 
as represented by the strong Non- 
conformist tendencies of Ontario 
and English-speaking Canada, and 
the French Catholic tradition. 
While the former is informed 
chiefly by the utilitarian, vocational, 
and industrial aspects of Canadian 
life, the latter is influenced more 
by the classical and cultural tradi- 
tions of a Europe which has long 
since ceased to exist. So that in 
Quebec today, there may be seen 
the last struggle between the old 
nationalistic, close Church - State 
political structure, which bears 
down upon the social scene and 
largely determines its timbre, and 
the up-surge of the new secular hu- 
manism. The former is represent- 
ed by the older clergy of the ancien 
régime, and by the parish priests in 
rural districts, while the latter is 
inspired by such modern Catholic 
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movements as the French “J.O.C.,” 
the young workers’ and students’ 
groups, and by the spiritual ideals 
of the modern French Catholic 
renaissance. 

The origins of French-Canadian 
culture have their roots in the his- 
tory of Canada. It will be sufficient 
only to refer to a few salient facts 
here. The French were the origi- 
nal settlers in Canada, and they had 
already founded their cultural be- 
ginnings when they were con- 
quered by the English. The con- 
quest bound them together, pushed 
them back upon their own resources 
for survival, and succeeded ulti- 
mately in making them what they 
are today—one of the most homo- 
genous peoples in the world. 

The psychology of conquest still 
has a great deal to do with their 
group reactions. They still retain 
the characteristics of a minority 
group, namely a sense of belong- 
ing together, an awareness of dan- 
ger (often imagined rather than 
real), an alarm and concern for 
themselves, and a sense of impor- 
tant values at stake. This, with their 
Gallic genius for logic, gives them a 
realistic approach to many of their 
own problems, and a positive goal 
toward which they are working. 

Their unity of religious faith 
gives them a common purpose, that 
of preserving their culture from 
the dangers of assimilation in a 
predominantly Protestant or non- 
Catholic environment. Consequent- 
ly, their “intellectuals” have - al- 
ways emphasized their constitu- 
tional guarantees, and continue to 
do so today. It should be said, in 
truth, that the British have been 
very fair in respecting these, and 
that the French-Canadians today, 
as one of their eminent representa- 
tives has pointed out in a recent 
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book on this subject, enjoy more 
minority rights than any other mi- 
nority in the world. 

But what precisely is their cy}- 
ture? Perhaps the best description 
of French-Canadian culture can be 
found in George Vattier’s book 
Essai sur la Mentalité Canadienne- 
Frangaise. In some respects they 
resemble the French of France. 


“They have in common with us a 
simplicity of taste, a penchant to- 
ward thrift, gaiety, optimism, so- 
ciability, altruism, an urbane atti- 
tude, a liking for independence, the 
family tradition, moderation in 
their tastes, and a regular passion 
for quarreling amongst themselves. 
. .. From the intellectual point of 
view, they possess our liking for the 
things of the spirit, our open and 
quick intelligence, our facility, 
our suppleness, our precision, our 
finesse, and our brilliance and love 
for abstract ideas, our taste for 
logic and for method, our passion 
for what is simple and elegant.... 
They have the same tact that we 
have, the same discretion, the same 
exactness and the same literary and 
artistic tendencies, the same pen- 
chant for the liberal professions, 
the same maliciousness and con- 
trariness, in brief the same quali- 
ties and defects... .” 


But this, after all, is a French- 
man writing. He adds, a little cau- 
tiously, later on: “Their spirit is 
not exactly identical with ours. It 
couldn’t be. If the Canadians have 
a French mentality, they haven't 
the mentality of the French.” They 
have been too long away from 
France, and too much modified by 
their milieu and environment to 


1 What Keeps Us Apart, by Abbé Arthur 
Maheux (Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1943). 
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remain Frenchmen. M. Vattier 


notes significantly: 


“It is because they are more re- 
ligious than we are, not more tra- 
ditionalist or conservative, that one 
agrees that they are more respect- 
ful of authority, touchier and more 
prolific. They have become more 
serious, calmer, a little like the 
Russians, their gaiety resembling 
the life-like but intermittent dance 
of the aurora borealis. On the 
other hand, they are less lettered, 
less cultured, less artistic.” 


This ‘“un-Frenchness” of the 
French - Canadians is reflected in 
their political reactions, and has 
been particularly noticeable during 
the course of the present war. 
When France fell, in 1940, it was 
as much of a shock to French Can- 
ada as it was to the rest of the 
world. Yet their reactions were 
noticeably detached. When Mr. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, made some reference to 
the fall of France and its effect up- 
on the people of Quebec, French- 
Canadian opinion, as expressed in 
their press, did not concern itself 
seriously with what those who did 
not understand French Canada as- 
sumed would be their task—name- 
ly that of carrying on the ideals of 
modern France. On the contrary, 
Quebec has been rather cold to- 
ward collaboration with the De 
Gaullist movement, or with con- 
cerning itself at all with “European 
wars.” 

M. Burton le Doux, writing in Re- 
lations, March, 1942, the monthly 
magazine edited by the French 
Canadian Jesuits, observes: 


“What is it that the French- 
Canadians have safeguarded for 
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themselves for the past three cen- 
turies? And to what France does 
Mr. King allude? Is it to the France 
of the Third Republic, or is it to the 
France of Napoleon III., of Napo- 
leon himself, of the French Revolu- 
tion, of Louis XIV., or to that of the 
Reformation? There are between 
them profound and contradictory 
differences.” 


There are, indeed, profound dif- 
ferences between the French-Cana- 
dians and the French of France, 
despite the fact that they both draw 
their cultural inspiration from the 
classical era of France’s past. The 
French - Canadians emigrated to 
Canada in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In a sense they 
were people who never knew the 
full effects of the Reformation. 
They never suffered the doctrinaire 
gales of the French Revolution, 
which not only destroyed the 
French monarchy, but weakened 
the Church in France. The Catho- 
lic Faith meant everything to the 
early pioneers, and they clung to 
it jealously. 

Louis XV.’s interest in his new 
colony was genuine, but the French 
people were entirely disinterested, 
especially when they found that the 
revenues they hoped for were not up 
to their expectations. Further- 
more, their opinions were influ- 
enced by Voltaire, Diderot and 
Rousseau, who were all against the 
ideal of colonization. It involved, 
they said, sacrifice, expenditures, 
and the heroic motive, and these 
moral qualities would have detract- 
ed somewhat from the luxurious 
decadence of the Court. “I wish 


Canada were at the bottom of the 
glacial seas,” Voltaire is said to 
have observed on one occasion, 
“France can get along very well 
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without Quebec.” As a matter of 
fact, it was Quebec that got along 
rather well without France, for 
when the final cession came, after 
the English conquest, there was 
public rejoicing in Paris, so op- 
posed had the French people be- 
come to the idea of New France in 
America. As for the French-Cana- 
dians themselves, the cession came 
as a not unmixed blessing. It was 
thought that the evils they might 
have to endure from the English 
could scarcely be worse than the 
injustices and tyrannies they had 
suffered from their French masters. 
And so it proved to be. 

The subsequent history of France 
widened the gap between the young 
colony, now under British govern- 
ment, and the French. France 
passed through her revolution of 
religious and civil institutions, a 
revolution which was to lead ulti- 
mately to the debacle of modern 
France today. French Canada pro- 
gressed in her own way. The King 
of England, by a special proclama- 
tion, guaranteed the French-Cana- 
dians the free use of their tongue, 
of their civil laws, and of the prac- 
tice of their religion—rights they 
retain jealously to this day. 

The French-Canadians, on the 
whole, have been extremely loyal to 
the British Crown. They had 
thrown in their lot with Great Brit- 
ain, and they have not, as yet, had 
good reason to regret it. Their 
exaggerated nationalism, and their 
uneasiness today, do not come from 
this cause. Great Britain, and their 
fellow English-speaking Canadians, 
have maintained their constitu- 
tional rights. Indeed, the Quebec 
Act was not intended to introduce 
British traditions into Canada, but 
merely to ensure to French-Cana- 
dians the continuation of the privi- 
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leges they already possessed under 
the French regime. 

The young colony was founded 
under Catholic auspices. The work 
of the Recollect and the Jesuit Fa. 
thers, and the name of Mére Marie 
de l’Incarnation, of the Ursulines, 
shines brightly in the early annals 
of French Canadian history. The 
work of the saintly Bishop Laval, 
after whom Laval University in 
Quebec is named, succeeded in 
transplanting to the young colony 
the hierarchical character of the 
sixteenth century Church in France, 
a formation which remains almost 
to this day. For in Quebec the 
theocratic notion of the State has 
been preserved, and religion plays 
a definite part in the formation of 
the distinctive traits of French- 
Canadian political parties. 

As the French in Canada grew in 
numbers and power, their national- 
istic ambitions became stronger. 
And since any party with French- 
Canadian nationalistic aspirations 
has as its driving-force (unless it 
be some aberration of the French- 
Canadian spirit,2 which is entirely 

2A typical example of Latin-American po- 
litical activity, not at all representative of 
French-Canada’s dominant Catholic tradition, 
is the recent movement to link Quebec’s social 
and cultural life with that of the South 
American Republics, and with Mexico in 
North America. This form of perverted na- 
tionalism is inspired by certain Fascist- 
minded agitators (one of whom is accused 
of having accepted German money early in 
the war, and who is now domiciled in the 
Argentine) and has unfortunately enlisted the 
sympathy of a few of the extremely national- 
istic clergy. 

This movement, plus the extreme clerical- 
ism that exists in some parts of Quebec, 
aroused the ire of one of Canada’s flery French- 
Canadian Senators, Senator T. D. Bouchard, 
who accused a section of the clergy of fostering 
a separatist movement away from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, in a speech that 
was reported in the Canadian press from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The Senator, fully 
convinced of the justice of his cause, is now 
engaged in a speaking tour which will take 
him from Coast to Coast in the interests of 


showing up the “Fascist” nature of cl 
Quebec. 
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possible) some religious or spirit- 
ual ideal, the crux of the conflict 
between French and English speak- 
ing Canadians is ultimately on the 
basis of religious differences. In 
English - speaking Canada, where 
people are predominantly agnostic, 
and where they live (as elsewhere 
jn our modern secularized world) 
upon some kind of de-spiritualized 
notion of morality, the vague ideal 
of moral decency which animates 
them vanishes in the hurly-burly of 
politics. 

In the past the Catholic Church’s 
attitude, in Canada, toward the tra- 
ditional parties, the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties, was one of 
friendly neutrality. French Canada 
favored the Liberal Party, proba- 
bly because Canadian Liberalism is 
not strongly imperialistic and cen- 
tralist. Today, several doctrinaire 


political parties have made their 


appearance. These include the Bloc 
Populaire Party, largely French- 
Canadian, which has extreme na- 
tionalistic ambitions, and models 
itself precariously upon the ideal 
of Corporatism; the Canadian 
Co-operative Federation (popularly 
known as the “C.C.F.”) a mildly 
socialist party; and the Social 
Credit Party, dedicated to mone- 
tary reform, firmly entrenched in 
the Province of Alberta, which has 
also a moderately strong academic 
following in Quebec. 
French-Canadian devotion to the 
clergy is extreme. It is true that 
there is some anti-clericalism to- 
All this is unfortunate, having as it does a 
substratum of fact, which is instrumental in 
involving the Church in the charge of playing 
Politics, whereas in truth the accusation 
should be leveled only at a few hotheads. It 
does illustrate, however, how French-Canada’s 
nationalism is irrevocably linked with her 
Catholic background, and how historically 
and psychologically it is difficult for the 


Québequois to distinguish between his faith 
and his culture. 
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day, but this is to be found chiefly 
amongst a minority of malcontents. 
Quebec looks to her own religion- 
culture-race tradition for the pres- 
ervation of her Provincial rights, 
and for the extension of her French 
culture. Her attitude upon matters 
that concern the Federal Govern- 
ment at Ottawa, is jealously to 
guard her Provincial rights, and 
to collaborate with other Prov- 
inces only when she is sure that 
these rights will not be jeopar- 
dized. 

This difference in approach and 
orientation is, on the part of Que- 
bec, characterized by a specifically 
nationalistic attitude toward cur- 
rent problems, colored inevitably 
by Catholic principles. Quebec in- 
tends to remain herself, whereas 
there is a tendency on the part of 
the other Canadian Provinces to 
work toward some kind of vague, 
synthetic pattern, a collaborationist 
policy which is more instinctive 
than apprehended. 

In the broader sense of Canadian 
policy, particularly as it is con- 
cerned with foreign affairs, Que- 
bec’s attitude is that of “Canada 
first.” Quebec, as a small Catholic, 
Latin nation, tends to look to 
Rome as its guide on moral is- 
sues involved in the international 
sphere; or, when moral issues are 
indifferent, as they often are, to 
Ottawa for guidance, rather than to 
London or Washington. 

The great issues forced by the 
present war, illustrate this point 
very well. Quebec shared with the 
whole Dominion of Canada, as 
short a time ago as 1937, and be- 
fore Munich, a common dislike of 
being involved in future European 
wars. When Canada declared war 
on Germany, the French Canadians 
tended to look more toward the 
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Vatican for moral guidance on the 
issues involved. Even the defeat 
and humiliation of France did not 
convince the French-Canadians that 
the war was the kind of crusade 
which the popular Canadian press 
represented it to be, and they are 
not absolutely convinced even to 
this day. 

The people of Quebec generally, 
however, kept their heads, remained 
loyal to the Crown, and obeyed rea- 
son rather than sentiment in the 
matter, co-operating in the Domin- 
ion’s all-out total war effort. The 
crucial point in relation to Quebec’s 
psychological reaction to the war, 
came with Hitler’s invasion of So- 
viet Russia. The French-Canadians 
hate Communism, and remained 
reserved about a policy of post- 
war collaboration with Russia. Yet 
the French-Canadian people have 
thrown themselves whole-heartedly 
into the task of aiding Russia’s own 
war effort. Cardinal Villeneuve, 
and ex-Premier Godbout of Quebec. 
were the leaders in this task of per- 
suading Quebec’s doubting popu- 
lation to throw in their lot with 
the United Nations war _ effort. 
These efforts were opposed, at least 
theoretically, by the lower clergy 
and the rural and farming popula- 
tion. 

Quebec’s peculiar problem is that 
of adapting her traditional theo- 
cratic notion of the State, to the 
secular tendencies which have swept 
over the rest of Canada. In other 
words, in an era of extreme social 
complexity, there is the difficult 
problem to be solved of a new re- 
lationship in the practical order be- 
tween Church and State. In Quebec 
it is made doubly difficult because 
the French-Canadians have not, in 
fact, experienced the full impact of 
modern secularization. 
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In the past the clergy have been 
able to exercise a direct influence 
upon political affairs. This is no 
longer either necessary or desira- 


-ble. Yet there is a strong movement 


in Canada now toward a further 
centralization of government, and 
the enclosure of all social and secu- 
lar functions within a vast bureau- 
cracy. The moderate clericalism of 
the Catholic hierarchy’s policy in 
Canada is prompted, no doubt, by 
their feeling that some counter- 
organization of a social and eco- 
nomic nature should be sponsored, 
under Catholic auspices, to per- 
petuate Catholic social doctrine, 
and to train the laity in these prin- 
ciples. Since the population of the 
Dominion of Canada is now 43 per 
cent Catholic, considerable develop- 
ment along this road may be ex- 
pected. 

This activity naturally involves 


the Church in the charge of “play- 


ing politics.” Yet the Protestant 
Churches, and especially the United 
Church of Canada, and the Presby- 
terian and Anglican Churches, are 
equally involved in “social welfare” 
work, so that there is hope that the 
Christian Churches, jointly, will try 
to wield some influence in the for- 
mation of post-war Canadian social 
structure. 

In the knotty field of labor unions 
and in questions dealing generally 
with employer - employee relations, 
the French-Canadians have offered 
solutions that are specifically dif- 
ferent from those tried in the rest 
of the country. Outside the Prov- 
ince of Quebec (and even within 
the Province) labor unions are 
organized by the powerful C.L0. 
or affiliated organizations, which 
literally control American labor 
unions. These unions are moti- 
vated purely by a desire to improve 
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the economic status of the worker. 
They do not, as a matter of fact, as 
in Marxian teaching, attempt to im- 
prove the worker’s mind by giving 
him the proletarian “itch.” What 
they do do is to increase class ten- 
sion. In French-Canada, however, 
there are a number of Catholic 
unions and syndicates, which are 
primarily interested in preserving 
the peculiar character of Quebec 
Catholic social life. These syndi- 
cates are under the surveillance of 
the hierarchy, and have their chap- 
lains and spiritual advisers. These 
priests are very keen and well- 
informed sociologists, well versed 
in labor problems. But it is obvi- 
ous that Catholic social principles 
succeed much better in rural cen- 
ters, and in the country, than they 
do, for example, in the large city of 
Montreal. 

The difficulties of winning Catho- 
lic workers, engaged in industrial 
or factory work in large cities such 
as Montreal and Three Rivers, and 
elsewhere, to Catholic syndicates, 
in the face of the monetary induce- 
ments offered by the international- 
ly organized labor unions, may be 
imagined. The danger to Catholic 
syndicates and labor unions, is that 
a clear dividing line cannot be 
drawn between their religiously in- 
spired activities, and their social 
and economic activities. Bearing 
the name “Catholic,” they often in- 
volve the Church herself in their 
secular squabbles and_ disputes. 
These Catholic syndicates are fair- 
ly radical in their attitudes, and 
are often inspired by that ferment 
of Quebec nationalism, which seems 
to penetrate the entire gamut of 
French-Canadian activities. 

The formation of the French- 
Canadian clergy is classical, not 
commercial. Not only does the 
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average curé mistrust commercial- 
ism, which always savors to him of 
les sacres Anglais, but he has the 
French genius for tying up subjects 
in precise definitions, pigeon-holing 
them separately, and overlooking 
the stubborn Anglo-Saxon prag- 
matical assertion that things are 
not so in real life. Thus, French- 
Canadian nationalism often be- 
comes inspired by racial animosi- 
ties—fear of the entrepreneurs and 
vested interests, mostly English, 
although there is also a considera- 
ble amount of anti-Semitism in 
Quebec. 

The ferment of this French- 
Canadian nationalism, the pride of 
a healthy and promising young na- 
tion in its prime, has always been 
a problem to the French-Canadian 
hierarchy. The Church has adopt- 
ed a policy of controlling this na- 
tionalism wherever possible. Youth 
in French-Canada, as elsewhere in 
the world, is showing itself impa- 
tient of the older parties and vest- 
ed interests, and wants to see 
changes made. The manifestations 
of Quebec nationalism are usually 
brought within the orbit of the 
Church, because the Church feels 
that if this nationalism didn’t exist, 
the youth might ally themselves 
with some other movements that 
would carry them outside the reach 
of the Church. 

This is a part of the price that a 
Catholic State has to pay, for exist- 
ing within the framework of a pre- 
dominantly secularized world. On 
the other hand, it should be said 
that the higher clergy in Quebec 
disapprove of this nationalism. 
They see that the relative independ- 
ence of Quebec is better guaranteed 
within the genius of the British fed- 
eral system of the British Common- 
wealth, than either as a separate 
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State, or in an affiliation with the 
United States. 

The French-Canadians, if they 
are almost too jealous of their own 
rights, have throughout their three 
centuries of history in the New 
World, consistently respected the 
rights of minorities within their 
own Province. In 1830 they spon- 
sored a Bill, to which the King af- 
fixed his signature in that year, 
which provided for Jews to take 
their place in British Parliament, 
on a par with the other citizens of 
his adopted country. French-Cana- 
dians proudly claim that this prece- 
dent paved the way for such emi- 
nent political careers as those of 
Disraeli, Rothschild, Reading, Sam- 
uels, and others. 

Quebec has resisted, thus far, the 
penetration of industrial-capitalism 
on a large scale into the Province. 
But the march of events, and par- 
ticularly the large-scale industrial 
production which has been forced 
on Canada throughout these war 
years, may compel the French- 
Canadians to emerge from their 
rural isolation. The recent Com- 
pulsory School Attendance Act will 
give French-Canadian children the 
smattering of modern education 
necessary to equip them for factory 
work, and the allure of higher 
wages in the cities has already 
drawn many of her young people 
off the land, and perhaps is also 
dissuading them from entering the 
seminaries. Quebec has great and 
rich natural resources, and these 
are coveted by the other Canadian 
Provinces, or rather by the large 
industrial corporations which have 
their head offices in English-speak- 
ing Canada. Approximately 90 per 
cent of industry in the Province of 
Quebec is controlled by English- 
speaking Canadians, who are own- 
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ers, managers, or trustees for Eng- 
lish, American, or Canadian ip- 
vestments made in the Province, 

The French-Canadian survival 
rate is much higher than anywhere 
else in the Dominion. Already the 
French are spreading through the 
Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, across North- 
ern Ontario, and even in the Middle 
Western Prairie Provinces. They 
are excellent farmers, hard-working 
and thrifty, and integrally Catholic. 
The philosophy of acquisition, of 
materialism and urbanism, has not 
yet vitiated their strong hold on life, 
They mean to remain what they are 
—a nation apart from the rest of 
the Dominion, French speaking and 
Catholic. 

No doubt we shall witness again 
in the New World, what has already 
come to pass in the Old, namely the 
slow transformation of a primitive, 
Catholic peasant state into the mer- 
cantile and commercial life of the 
secular world. But in Quebec the 
conflict between these two ways of 
life will be so much more fascinat- 
ing to watch, because the French- 
Canadians are not a backward peo- 
ple. They are a people on the march, 
looking forward not backward. 

In the University of Montreal, 
which is perched fantastically on 
the Montreal mountain overlooking 
the city, they combine the teaching 
of Mediaeval Studies, and a fine 
faculty of theology and philosophy, 
in the charge of the Dominican Fa- 
thers of the French-Canadian Prov- 
ince, with what promises to be one 
of the most modern departments of 
medicine in North America. 

French Canadian literary jour- 
nals, newspapers, and cahiers, are 
more numerous than anything Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians have so far 
produced, and the academic level is 
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higher. They maintain cordial cul- 
tural relations with all Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and, through their 
Catholic culture with Spain, Portu- 
gal, and (it is hoped, again after 
the war), with France, Italy, and 
other Latin countries. 

Mutual recriminations between 
French and English-speaking Cana- 
dians have been violent during this 
war. The broad divisions between 
the two racial groups in matters of 
religion, language, and culture, 
have their repercussions in the po- 
litical field, so that the cause of 
Canadian national unity has not 
been helped in recent years. French- 
Canadian provincialism, and their 
nationalistic ambitions, account for 
a good deal of the suspicion with 
which their English-Canadian com- 
patriots view them, while English- 
Canadian pragmatism, financial and 
industrial exploitation, make the 
French suspicious where often no 
suspicion is justified. An early 
French-Canadian epigram describes 
aptly the temper of Quebec politics: 
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“Le Francais comme l’Anglais 
Pretend soutenir des droits 
Voila la ressemblance; 

Le Francais par équité 
L’Anglais par duplicité 
Voila la difference.” * 


Certainly Quebec is worth watch- 
ing, being in a sense a microcosm 
in which religious, racial, and cul- 
tural traditions are clashing with 
the new neutral colored, agnostic 
civilization of money and_ tech- 
nology, which threatens to engulf 
the world. The French Canadians 
are well aware of the advantages of 
maintaining a balance between the 
best of their Christian tradition, 
and the best of what scientific hu- 
manism can offer them. Their task 
is the difficult one of finding a via 
media between these not irrecon- 
cilable tendencies of modern life. 


8 “The French, like the English, 
Pretend to maintain their rights— 
There is the resemblance; 

The French by equity, 
The English by duplicity— 
Here is the difference.” 





A STRANGE ADVENTURE OF THE “OUR FATHER” 


By H. ScHUMACHER, D.D. 


Here is the perpetual question 
which is incessantly asked by pres- 
ent-day Christians of the Western 
world, Catholics and non - Catho- 
lics: Why do Protestants add to the 
end of the “Our Father” the so- 
called “Doxology,” or formula of 
praise to God, “For Thine is the 
Kingdom, and the Power, and the 
Glory for ever and ever. Amen”? 
And this question is still waiting for 
a satisfactory answer. 

No matter what doctrinal differ- 
ences may exist between Catholics 
and non-Catholics, the “Our Fa- 
ther,” the so-called “Prayer of the 
Lord,” is the precious citadel for all 
Christians, and its incomparable, 
unearthly message stirs up the same 
sacred and mighty feelings in the 
hearts of all those who worship the 
name of Christ, indeed even of those 
who are not affiliated with Him. 
We certainly would like to think 
that this divine hymn of the great- 
est prayer, not only of Christianity, 
but of the whole world and the 
whole world’s history, should, from 
the very beginning of Christianity, 
from the days of the Apostles to 
this day, have been recited and 
transmitted in scrupulous uniform- 
ity and harmony. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. 

If “romance” has any relation to 
“extra-ordinary” or “mysterious” 
events, as Webster claims, then the 
“Our Father” has its own remark- 
able “romance” in its textual his- 
tory. Let us have a brief glance at 
this textual history of the “Our 
Father” in general. The “romance” 
starts in the very beginning, in the 


Gospel narratives themselves. The 
Gospel of St. Matthew has a text, 
familiar to all of us: “Thus shall you 
pray: ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread, and for- 
give us our debts as we also forgive 
our debtors, and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
Amen” (Matt. vi., 9-13). In St 
Luke’s form of the “Our Father” 
one important petition is left out, 
i.e., “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven” (Luke xi., 2-4). 
Why did he leave it out? We never 
shall know with certainty. But we 
may rest assured that the form of 
the “Our Father,” as it came from 
the lips of the Lord, is the one con- 
tained in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The omission of the one is easier 
explained than the addition of the 
other. 

The “romance” increases when 
we enter the immediately following 
early Christian tradition. We find 
here most peculiar changes and ad- 
ditions to the text now familiar to 
us from St. Matthew; e.g., docu- 
ments tell us that as early as the 
middle of the second century the 
notorious heretic Marcion, a rich 


_shipowner from the Pontus region, 


who, when excluded from the 
Church, founded in Rome his own 
community, knew a petition of the 
“Our Father” in this form: “Thy 
Holy spirit come upon us and 
purify us.” What makes the situa- 
tion still more serious is the fact 
that 200 years later St. Gregory of 
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Nyssa, and 500 years later, the 
famous monk and scholar Maximus 
Confessor, knew the same peculiar 
text. Where did it come from? We 
probably will never know. Further- 
more, the tradition discloses impor- 
tant variations in the text or mean- 
ing of the petition for the “daily 
bread.” The Greek original has for 
“daily” an expression which ap- 
pears in the entire Greek litera- 
ture only here. It is the word 
“epiousios,” which means probably 
“that which is necessary for exist- 
ence.” The so-called Vulgate, the 
Catholic official Latin text, has for 
“daily” the word “supersubstan- 
tialis,’” which the Douay Version 
renders as “supersubstantial.” We 
may add to this that the word 
“bread” itself received various in- 
terpretations, some understanding 
it as “spiritual bread” (like Mar- 
cion, St. Augustine, St. Jerome), 
others as a reference to the Eucha- 
ristic bread (like Tertullian). These 
few examples may suffice to show 
that the “Our Father” in general 
presents to the intelligent Christian 
a number of problems of no small 
significance. One of the most out- 
standing New Testament scholars 
has expressed his feelings in these 
words: “We get the depressing im- 
pression that not even this gem [the 
Our Father] has been preserved in- 
tact and unchanged” (J. Weiss). 
But the most popular of all the 
questions concerning the “Our Fa- 
ther” is the so-called Doxology, the 
solemn finale, which is added by 
non-Catholics as conclusion to the 
“Our Father”: “For thine is the 
Kingdom, and the Power, and the 
Glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
The question of this beautiful 
Doxology is no longer a question of 
authenticity or originality. Today 
no scholar of repute would consider 
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it as an original part of the “Our 
Father,” as it was spoken by Christ. 

The simple reason for this un- 
qualified verdict is the undeniable 
fact that nearly all the important 
Greek manuscripts, by which the 
New Testament text has come down 
to us, have no knowledge of it. 

On the other side it has to be ad- 
mitted that the Doxology does not 
appear as a late and reckless in- 
truder into the sacred text. There 
are a few Greek Manuscripts which 
testify for it. One (Cod. E) is pre- 
served in Basel, Switzerland, an- 
other one (Cod. G), in the British 
Museum in London, two others 
(Cod. K and Cod. L), in Paris. Of 
a couple of others, one omits the 
word “Kingdom,” the other the 
word “Power.” 

But more significant is the aston- 
ishing fact that the whole old Syrian 
tradition, together with the Egyp- 
tian, Ethiopian, Armenian, and 
Gothic, i.e.,-the entire ancient 
Oriental tradition contains the Dox- 
ology in its manuscripts, although 
their number is very small. To this 
has to be added the other surpris- 
ing fact that some old Latin manu- 
scripts corroborate the testimony 
of their Oriental brothers, namely a 
Manuscript of Brescie (f), a Manu- 
script of Paris (g), and a Manu- 
script of Munich (9). 

As meager as this evidence from 
ancient manuscripts may be, it ex- 
plains the fact that the liturgy of 
all Oriental rites, Catholic and 
Schismatic, uses the Doxology to 
this day, and that even in the West- 
ern Catholic Church the famous 
Ambrosian or Milanese rite of the 
fourth century contains it. 

The decisive fact remains that 
the impressive multitude of manu- 
scripts is silent about it. 

And here an important observa- 
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tion has to be made. In early Chris- 
tian times Biblical manuscripts 
were used for the official liturgical 
reading during the divine service, 
i. e., for the reading of the “Epistle” 
or the “Gospel.” Such manuscripts, 
once accepted for official liturgi- 
cal use, naturally reflect the official 
attitude of the Church authorities 
toward the text contained in them. 
There is a precious story preserved 
to us, concerning such manuscripts. 
The famous Bishop Eusebius of 
Caesarea reports in his Life of Con- 
stantine (IV., 36-37) that this first 
Christian Emperor ordered (in the 
year 331 a.p.) from the celebrated 
Library in Caesarea (where Bibli- 
cal manuscripts were multiplied by 
scribes) fifty copies of the whole 
Bible for the liturgical services in 
the churches of Constantinople. It 
stands to reason that these official 
Bibles, ordered by such high au- 
thority, were copied with utmost 
scrupulosity. And that these Bibli- 
cal copies were handled and treated 
with the greatest respect and rev- 
erence is evident from the fact that 
(according to Eusebius himself) 
they were made up in luxurious 
volumes and transported to Con- 
stantinople in two special imperial 
mail-carriages. 

It is the opinion of the great 
scholar Constantine von Tischen- 
dorf, who discovered the so-called 
Codex Sinaiticus under most pecu- 
liar circumstances (he pulled it out 
of a basket filled with rubbish to 
heat a stove in the Monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai) that the 
two most important manuscripts of 
the Bible, preserved to this day, 
namely his own discovery and the 
Codex Vaticanus, now in the Vati- 
can Library in Rome, belonged to 
that renowned group of fifty, or- 
dered by Emperor Constantine. 
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Be this as it may, they represent 
two most valuable testimonies for 
our New Testament and do not con- 
tain the Doxology of the “Our Fa- 
ther” leading the imposing phalanx 
of many hundreds of silent wit- 
nesses. Hence, the decision of 
scholars, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, that the Doxolgy is not original. 

What, then, is the mysterious 
agency behind the astonishing phe- 
nomenon that the Doxology is, nev- 
ertheless, found in some manu- 
scripts and in the Oriental rites to 
this day? 

Biblical commentaries, naturally, 
can treat the question only briefly. 
As the matter stands today, com- 
mentators and _ sporadic articles 
agree upon the following points: 


1. The Doxology is not of “Prot- 
estant” origin. It was in existence 
in early Christian times. 

2. The “Didache” or the “Teach- 
ing of the Apostles” has a Dox- 
ology, which contains at least two 
elements of the form familiar to us, 
namely “Thine is the Power and 
the Glory.” The third element, 
i.e., “The Kingdom,” is omitted. 

3. The Doxology is due to litur- 
gical practice, i.e., to the early 
Christian custom of answering the 
priest’s prayer with a Doxology, of 
a form of praise to God, the short- 
est form being “Amen.” 


The question arises: Are these 
observations strictly correct? And 
is this all the light that can be shed 
on the question of the Doxology? 
The following will give the answer. 

There is undeniable evidence that 
early Christian writings, including 
our New ‘Testament documents 
themselves, show an _ astonishing 
tendency for doxologies, or at least 
for doxologically sounding expres- 
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sions of spontaneous outbursts of 
enthusiasm, of solemn introduc- 
tions or conclusions in particular 
cases or sentences, referring to the 
person of God or Christ. The for- 
mulas used in these instances in- 
variably include the term “glory” 
or “power” or both, although the 
religious impulse may sometimes 
dictate a multiplication of eulogies, 
as in Apoc. v., 12: “The Lamb that 
was slain is worthy to receive power 
and divinity, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and 
benediction.” Out of the great 
number of instances only a few 
examples may be quoted for the 
sake of illustration. 

(The Greek word for “glory” in 
the Doxology of the “Our Father” 
is “doxa.” Therefore in the fol- 
lowing passages the original “doza”’ 
is always rendered as “glory,” al- 
though the Douay Version some- 
times prefers the more emphatic 
synonym “majesty.”) 

Matt. xvi., 27: “The Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of the Fa- 
ther.” 

Matt. xix., 28: “The Son of Man 
shall sit on the seat of His glory” 
(The Douay Version has here “maj- 
esty”). 

Matt. xxiv., 30: “They shall see 
the Son of Man coming . . . with 
much power and glory” (The Douay 
Version has here again “majesty”). 

Matt. xxv., 31: “When the Son of 
Man shall come in His glory .. ., 
then shall He sit upon the seat of 
His glory” (The Douay Version has 
here again “majesty”). 

St. Mark and St. Luke repeat with 
identical words. In St. John we find 
a slight variation, e. g.: 

John i., 14: “The Word was made 
flesh .. . and we saw His glory.” 

John ii., 11: “In Cana of Galilee 
-.. (Christ) manifested His glory.” 
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John xi, 40: Jesus says to 
Martha: “If thou believe, thou shalt 
see the glory of God.” 

In the Apocalypse we find often 
the twin expressions “power and 
glory.” 

Apoc. iv., 11: God “is worthy to 
receive glory, and honor, and 
power.” 

Apoc. v., 13: To God and the 
Lamb be “benediction, and honor, 
and glory, and power.” 

Apoc. xix., 1: The Saints glorify 
God, saying “Alleluia, salvation, and 
glory, and power to our God.” 

On this basis developed the stere- 
otyped, doxological formula with 
which we are concerned here. 
Here are a few examples: 

The eleventh chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Romans concludes sol- 
emnly: “Of Him, and by Him, and 
in Him are all things; to Him be 
glory forever. Amen” (Rom. xi., 36). 
The Epistle to the Galatians opens 
with a similar solemnity, speaking 
of Christ “who gave Himself for our 
sins . . . according to the will of 
God and our Father, to whom is 
glory for-ever and ever. Amen” 
(Gal. i., 4-5). The Epistle to the 
Philippians concludes with equal 
solemnity: “Now to God and our 
Father be glory, world without end. 
Amen” (Phil. iv., 20). We observe 
that in all these instances the word 
“glory” is the soul and center of the 
doxology, and this is one of the 
words in the Doxology of the “Our 
Father.” In the Apocalypse we 
have examples where two words are 
used in a doxology, which are also 
found in the doxology of the “Our 
Father,” the words “power” and 
“glory.” “To Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lamb [be] 
benediction and honor and glory and 
power, for ever and ever” (Apoc. v., 
13). It is hardly necessary to point 
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out expressly that in none of these 
cases is the doxological expression 
due to liturgical practice. The con- 
text itself in the Gospels as well as 
in the Epistles and the Apocalypse, 
excludes such an assumption. 

These doxological expressions or 
formulas are the beautiful flowers 
of the vivid religious enthusiasm of 
the New Testament writers. They 
existed for a considerable length of 
time before liturgical practices 
made use of them. But they were 
by their very nature (being a brief 
and powerful praise of God) most 
suitable for such purposes, and in 
the course of time inevitably had to 
be adopted by the liturgical devel- 
opment. 

After these observations it is not 
surprising to find in an early Chris- 
tian document, the so-called “Di- 
dache” or “Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,” written between 80 and 


100 a.pD., an incomplete Doxology 
of the “Our Father,” containing the 
two elements, which we have al- 


ready met in the Gospels, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, i. e., 
“glory” and “power.” 

The Didache is a most peculiar 
document. It is the oldest “Church 
Manual” of Christianity, as Bishop 
Lightfoot calls it. Until 1883 a.p. 
we knew of it only in its occasional 
mention by early ecclesiastical writ- 
ers. But by their remarks, we could 
realize that it once enjoyed quasi- 
Biblical authority. St. Justin is ac- 
quainted with it. Clement of Alex- 
andria calls it directly “Graphe,” a 
title given only to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. St. Athanasius and Eusebius 
describe it as “Apocryphal” i. e., as 
a book to which Biblical authority 
is attributed erroneously. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was frequently used 
by ecclesiastical writers, and is the 
basis of a part of the so-called 
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“Apostolic Constitutions.” Hence, 
it must have been considered ag a 
book of special value and impor- 
tance. 

At last, the much mentioned 
document was discovered by the 
Metropolitan Bryennios in 1875 a. p, 
and published in 1883 a. p. It will al- 
ways be regarded as one of the most 
precious pieces of literature in early 
Christianity. In its second part, it 
gives instructions about baptism, 
prayer, fasting, Eucharist, Agape, 
and bishops and deacons. In the 
instructions concerning prayer it 
has the “Our Father” with an ab- 
breviated doxology: “Neither pray 
as the hypocrites, but as the Lord 
commanded in His Gospel. Thus 
pray ye: Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so also on earth; give 
us this day our daily bread; and 
forgive us our debts, as we also for- 
give our debtors; and lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil one; for Thine is the power, 
and the glory for ever and ever. 
Three times in the day pray ye so.” 

What is to be said in the face of 
this remarkable text? 

It is astonishing that as early as 
80-100 the “Our Father” had al- 
ready a Doxology; and this in a 
book which, like a ritual, intends 
to give instruction to the Christian 
Church in important matters. But 
the Doxology is incomplete, con- 
taining only the words “power” and 
“glory.” 

It is obvious that the Doxology 
has here no liturgical character or 
function. In the midst of rules and 
instructions there is no room for a 
“response” of the faithful in a 
doxology. 

This incomplete doxology may 
have opened the way to the full 
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doxology but it does not explain the 
origin of the three parted Doxology, 
as we find it in manuscript in the 
Oriental rites, and in Protestant 
Bibles today. 
Something else and something 
extraordinary must have happened. 
The extraordinary did actually 
happen. It was the eruption of a 
yolcano in Bible Land, in the textual 
history of the Gospel, which poured 
its lava over the entire Gospel tra- 
dition. It affected not only the “Our 
Father,” but the whole text of the 
Gospels. We find traces and relics 
of this voleano today in all the Gos- 
pel texts, handed down by Manu- 
scripts, Greek, Latin, Syriac, Cop- 
tic, Gothic, etc., and even in the 
translations into modern languages. 
This volcano was the famous 
Harmony of Tatian, the so-called 
Diatessaron. The fact of this phe- 
nomenal event has been recognized 
for some time. A few years ago 
H. v. Soden, one of the greatest 
scholars in the field of textual 
criticism of the New Testament, 
made this astonishing statement: 
“Tatian’s ‘Diatessaron’ is in the last 
analysis the only source for all the 
significant variations in the Gospel 
text.” And Vogels, the wizard in 
textual questions of the New Testa- 
ment, boldly declares: “All readings 
of the Syro-Latin Gospel text are 
due to Tatian.” Here, then, is the 
key to the mystery of the origin of 
the Doxology in the “Our Father.” 
There was a man by the name of 
Tatianus, a native of Assyria, born 
on the banks of the Tigris river, a 
philosopher, writer, and traveler, 
who came to Rome, was converted 
to Christianity, and became the 
most famous disciple of St. Justin. 
He conceived a unique idea, which 
gave birth to the most interesting 
and most fateful work of early 
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Christianity, to fuse the narratives 
of the four Gospels by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, into one story, 
called by the Greek name “Diates- 
saron,” “the one by four.” It is 
also known as the “Harmony of the 
Gospels.” Today they call it some- 
times the “Earliest Life of Christ.” 
That its first title was “Diates- 
saron” is proof enough that it was 
originally written in Greek. About 
172 a. D. Tatian left the Church and 
went to his home country, Syria, 
where he founded his own com- 
munity. In his new surroundings 
he translated the Diatessaron into 
Syriac—and the tragic road of the 
“Diatessaron” started. 

It stands to reason that such a 
work of fusing four Gospels into 
one could not be done without in- 
numerable omissions, additions and 
changes. Further, as a survey and 
compendium of all the Gospels, it 
was naturally destined to enjoy a 
great popularity and authority. In 
fact, it was in use in Syria as the 
Gospel par excellence as late as the 
fifth century. Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus in Syria about the middle of 
the fifth cemtury, tells us a fasci- 
ating story about Tatian’s “Diates- 
saron” in his diocese: “This man 
[Tatian] composed also the so- 
called ‘Diatessaron,’ in which he 
cut out the Genealogies and also 
everything else, which point to the 
birth of the Lord from the seed of 
David according to the flesh. But 
not only the associates of Tatian 
used this book, but also the adher- 
ents to the Apostolic teaching, not 
understanding the fraud of the com- 
position, but innocently using the 
book as a convenient compendium. 
I myself found more than 200 cop- 
ies of this book, which were held 
in honor in the communities of our 
locality. I collected them and de- 
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stroyed them, and introduced in 
their place the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists” (Compendium of He- 
retical Fables 1, 20). From an ear- 
ly Christian work, the so-called 
Doctrina Addai, we learn that in 
olden times in the churches of 
Edessa the Diatessaron was read 
during the divine service, i.e., as 
authoritative text. It is also known 
that in the fifth century, Bishop 
Rabbulas of Edessa (435) gave an 
order that in all his churches the 
“separated Gospels” should be read 
instead of the Diatessaron. We 
know further that the Syrian writ- 
er Afraates used the “Diatessaron” 
in his Homilies in the years 336- 
346 as Scripture text, and that the 
other most celebrated Syrian Fa- 
ther, St. Ephrem, wrote a commen- 
tary on it about 360 as if it were a 
book of the New Testament. 

This all goes to show what a tre- 
mendous influence Tatian’s “Diates- 
saron” exercised over the Christian 
Church in Syria. The suppressions 
by Theodoret of Cyrus and Rab- 
bulas of Edessa came too late. The 
Diatessaron had gained the affec- 
tion of Christian hearts; it was 
bound to have a decisive influence 
upon the oral and written transmis- 
sion of the Gospels, even when they 
were ordered to travel as “Sepa- 
rated Gospels.” And it had that im- 
mense influence, not only upon the 
Syrian tradition, but upon the trans- 
mission of the Gospel text every- 
where, as the history of the New 
Testament shows today. 

And this “Diatessaron” has for 
the first time in Christian literature 
the full form of the Doxology in the 
“Our Father.” We possess now an 
Arabic form of the “Diatessaron” 
discovered not long ago and pub- 
lished in 1888 by Ciasca, translated 
into English by Hogg. It may not 
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represent in every word the origi- 
nal work of Tatian. But we may be 
sure that the ideas of the origina] 
“Diatessaron” and its structure are 
preserved in their essence. This 
“Diatessaron” has the “Our Father” 
in this form: “Our Father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name, thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done, as in heaven, so on earth. 
Give us the food of today. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those that trespassed against 
us. And bring us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from the evil 
one. For thine is the Kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever” (Hogg). 

Tatian is the Father of the Dox- 
ology in its full form. This is the 
message to those Christians who 
to this day pray the “Our Father” 
with the venerable conclusion: “For 
Thine is the Kingdom, and _ the 
power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

Here we may ask another impor- 
tant question: As it is not found in 
the Christian literature before him, 
how did Tatian arrive at the com- 
plete form of the Doxology? Did he 
invent it with the assistance of the 
existing doxological formulas? Or 
was there a definite source which 
could furnish him the ideas, or ex- 
pressions, or both? 

It can be stated with certainty 
that the entire formula of the Dox- 
ology already existed in the Old 
Testament literature, and, what is 
most significant, in reference to the 
coming Messias. 

It is well known that Jesus calls 
Himself in the Synoptic Gospels 
again and again the “Son of Man.” 
He asked His disciples at Caesarea 
Philippi: ““Whom do men say that 
the Son of Man is”? (Matt. xvi., 13.) 
He declared at the Last Supper: 
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“The Son of Man indeed goeth..., 
but woe to that man by whom the 
Son of Man shall be betrayed” 
(Matt. xxvi., 24). He proclaims be- 
fore the High Priest: “Hereafter 
you shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of the power of 
God, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven” (Matt. xxvi., 64). Now the 
most famous “Son of Man” passage 
in Jewish literature, which is the 
source of the “Son of Man” title for 
the Messias in the Apocalyptic 
writings preceding the birth of 
Jesus, is written in the book of the 
prophet Daniel: “Lo, one like the 
son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and he came even to the 
Ancient of days” (Dan. vii. 13). 
And now we are confronted with 
the amazing fact: Here we find the 
complete form of the Doxology for 
the first time in Biblical literature: 
“He (the Ancient of days) gave 


him (the Son of Man) power and 
glory, and a kingdom” (Dan. vii., 


14). The “Son of Man,” i.e., the 
Messias and “power and glory and 
Kingdom” are one complex of ideas 
since the time of Daniel. They be- 
long together like sun and light, 
one being the manifestation of the 
other. But it is the Ancient of Days, 
the Father, who bestows the power, 
and the glory, and the Kingdom on 
the “Son of Man.” Is it too much 
to assume that Tatian knew what 
all the world around him knew and 
that he laid down this knowledge in 
his Doxology to the “Our Father’? 
The answer seems to be self-evident. 

If we now consider the unique 
and astounding authority which the 
Diatessaron once enjoyed, espe- 
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cially in the Eastern world, we 
readily understand: 

1. Why the Oriental Christians 
from the second century on to this 
day held and hold to their beloved 
Doxology which adds such a digni- 
fied conclusion to the Lord’s Prayer. 

2. Why that stream of the pow- 
erful Tatian-tradition passed boldly 
over the borders of the Oriental 
world and affected the textual tra- 
dition of the Gospels throughout the 
world to this day. 

No early Christian tendency for 
Doxologies, no “Didache” with its 
abbreviated doxology, could pro- 
duce such a gigantic phenomenon, 
but Tatian’s “Diatessaron,” which 
paraded once in the cloak of in- 
spired Scripture, could do it. 

The pearl in the oyster may not 
be an integral and original part of 
the oyster, but it is a precious jewel. 
And the Doxology of the “Our Fa- 
ther” may not be an original part 
of the text, but it is a beautiful ad- 
dition, venerable by its age and pre- 
cious in itself—a real jewel. 

The ivy climbing up the tower of 
a magnificent old cathedral may 
not be an integral part of the house 
of God, but it is a beautiful decora- 
tion. So is the Doxology of the 
“Our Father.” 

The Our Father, as given in the 
Gospels, needs no addition to its 
beauty. But if anything is worthy 
and dignified enough to be added as 
a powerful conclusion to the great- 
est prayer in the world and the 
world’s history, it is the Doxology: 
“For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever.” 











TOWER CHANGE 


By IrMA WASSALL 


Tue radio tower: I have seen it in all weathers, 

From this high window, between the tall gray buildings, 
Red and white against turquoise sky flecked by feathers 
Of white cloud, in the sun. 


The interfoldings 
Of clouds have caught my eyes another time: 
Against the sky change of a windy afternoon; 
In blue, soft wads of smoke-soiled cotton climb 
Beyond bright windows in the weakening sun, 
And the flagless poles swaying in the strong wind 
That must be chill. 


Sometimes the tower stands bright 
Against gray movement as the smoke of thinned 
Clouds pours across the sky. And in the light 
Of sun emerging, I have seen the red 
In the tower slowly brighten, like the blush 
Of a story-book girl. 


I have seen it bled 
Of color in a sky as gray as ash 
With the promise of snow; dimmed by the white slant 
Of sleet; often smothered by mist like that 
Obscuring Mexican mountains while the chant 
Of matins rises; and the red and white 
Gleam clear once more as the mist was blown away. 


I have seen it dulled by sunset fire, reduced 

To a frail, dark silhouette against the gray 

Of twilight turning vibrant blue, and laced 

With the red blossoms of its signal lights, 

Symbols of sound sent through the days and nights. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





SYMBOLISM IN THE EASTERN CHURCH 


In a sixth century Commentary on 
the Liturgy ascribed to Sophro- 
nius, an elaborate interpretation of 
externals shows the tendency of the 
Greeks at an early time to veil mys- 
tical and hidden concepts by means 
of abstractions. 

Although signs and symbols 
served as a secret code for the first 
Christians in the days of persecu- 
tions, yet many influences in the 
Eastern Empire gave impetus to 
their variety and number, even 
when secrecy was no longer neces- 
sary. The close relation of Church 
and Empire, the wealth and mag- 
nificence of the Court, the new vigor 
of Byzantine life and the Greek 
habit of expressing thought objec- 
tively opened up a new and rich 
field for the use of symbolism which 
gradually increased until by the end 
of the sixth century virtually every- 
thing in the Church—architecture, 
altar, vestments, clergy, ceremony— 
became a type or figure of things 
religious. 

While liturgical writers were de- 
vising symbols to suit the costly 
furnishings and the court cere- 
monies introduced into the church 
services, they were contributing 
largely to the education of the laity, 
who from lack of catechisms and 


paucity of books, might otherwise 
be uninformed in matters of re- 
ligion. The Commentary on the 
Liturgy by Sophronius is a con- 
spicuous example of an attempt on 
the part of an early Christian Litur- 
gist to externalize religious truths. 

In the mind of Sophronius, the 
church is no longer a material con- 
struction but a place of refuge vi- 
brant with the supernatural. The 
shell-like appearance of the dome- 
topped Byzantine structure and its 
niches within were highly sugges- 
tive of a protecting influence that 
enveloped the mysteries of faith. 
The exterior and interior features 
of the building are clearly respon- 
sible for his definition of the 
church: 

“Since we are concerned with the 
things which pertain to the divine 
liturgy, it is necessary first of all 
to say what the Church is and what 
the terms concha, synthronos, myaz, 
and others signify. The Church is 
called an ecclesia because the faith- 
ful are assembled there. But it is 
also called a perioche because it has 
in it the wonders of God. It is called 
concha because it corresponds to the 
stable at Bethlehem and the tomb 
in which our Lord was buried. 
Synthronos is a type of the heaven- 
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ly throne on which our Lord sat 
when He, in the flesh, ascended as 
a victor over this world. But the 
Church is called a synthronos, not 
a thronos because the Father to- 
gether with the Son sat on it.” 

In this excerpt the writer makes 
three references to shells. The 
perioche (the hard outer covering 
or husk) is a figurative expression 
for the material structure, because 
it encloses within its protecting 
walls the mysteries of religion; the 
concha (generic for marine shells), 
architecturally a term for the semi- 
dome of the apse or even the apse 
itself, suggests places associated 
with the birth and death of Christ; 
the myaz (a bi-valve mussel shell) 
represents the first heaven. (The 
myazx apparently is the curved top 
of the apse, for Sophronius says it 
is “up over” the bema). Accord- 
ingly, from the time the faithful en- 
tered this material shelter, they 
were asked by means of an active 
faith to picture for themselves a 
place that might be the stable at 
Bethlehem, the holy sepulchre or 
even heaven itself. 

According to Sophronius every- 
thing in the church possessed some 
religious meaning. While the myar 
represented the first heaven, the 
ceiling in the rest of the church was 
the visible firmament. The candles 
below represented stars. The bema 
was either a heavenly altar or a 
sacred podium on which Christ will 
sit on the last day to pronounce 
judgment over the living and the 
dead. The bronze gratings, which 
served the practical purpose of de- 
fining the Holy of Holies, were like 
a “fiery river” that separated the 
just from the unjust. 

Attention was constantly drawn 
to the altar to visualize the sacri- 
fice of Calvary. The holy table 
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represented the sacred tomb in 
which Christ was buried. The 
prothesis was Calvary itself where 
Christ was crucified and for this 
reason, Sophronius says, the sacri- 
fice was performed there. The coy- 
ering on the table was the bosom 
of the Mother of God; the corporal, 
the winding sheet in which Christ 
was wrapped for burial. The 
ciborium, or canopy over the altar, 
was a type of Noe’s ark. The labis 
represented the Blessed Virgin, who 
carried in her womb the bread from 
heaven as foretold in the words of 
Isaias, “He sent to me one from the 
Seraphim.” Candelabra and in- 
cense were figurative of eternal 
light, but they also showed the 
light by which the just shall shine. 
The bells signified the trumpets 
which the angels will sound on the 
last day to arouse the tribes from 
sleep. 

This method of visualizing 
through the senses the things that 
pertain to the altar must have been 
very effective in keeping the at- 
tention of the people on the Holy 
Sacrifice, even if at times the 
imagination was strained to see in 
material objects what certainly was 
never intended. A case in point is 
the explanation of the pulpit: 

“The ambo has the appearance 
of the rock, that the angel rolled 
away and sat on at the entrance to 
the tomb of Christ, where he an- 
nounced the Resurrection to the 
women, who brought the myrrh. 
The steps represent Jacob’s ladder.” 
It would also demand a vivid imagi- 
nation to see in the four columns 
about the altar the animals that ap- 
peared to the prophet. 

In the development of the Lit- 
urgy, the Church made use of all 
available forms of art afforded by 
the rich culture of the East. She 
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pot only used the glittering mosaics, 
paintings resplendent with color, 
and costly jewels, but also the court 
ceremony and embroidered robes 
which were very effective in height- 
ming dramatic tendencies that had 
existed in the Church from the be- 
ginning. 

The various vestments, regal in 
form and color, offered a rich field 
for symbolism. The bishop wore a 
white vestment, the distinguishing 
mark of dignity which was justi- 
fied by Sophronius in the words of 
St. John, “His garment is as white 
as snow.” A threefold humeral 
wrapped about the shoulder was 
indicative of the Trinity. Deacons 
as ministering spirits moved about 
the altar in linen vestments which 
were suggestive of angels’ wings. 
One of these vestments was called 
sticharion “because the grace of 
God is in it.’ The white of this 


vestment represented human flesh, 
that of Christ, but on one side there 
was a mark, probably embroidered, 
to show where the side of Christ 


was pierced with a lance. The 
manikia represented chains by 
which Christ was led to Annas and 
Caiphas, and they also explained 
the fact that Christ’s hands were 
bound in front rather than in back. 
Like the priest, the deacon had a 
tonsure but in addition to this, he 
wore on his head an epitrullion “for 
the Cherubim rested over his head.” 
Sophronius explains that this allu- 
sion was made to the vision of 
angels. A seamless garment, the 
Phelonion, might be purple or 
white. If purple, it looked back to 
the old law; if white, to the new. 
The words of Isaias, “Why are your 
garments purple?” referred to the 
old order; but the white-robed 
angel that appeared to the holy 
women to announce the resurrec- 
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tion, indicated a change to a new 
order. The orarion was worn in 
imitation of the angels and for that 
reason reached to the feet. Since it 
signified the two testaments, New 
in front, Old in the back; the gar- 
ment was fastened on the left 
shoulder to show the continuity of 
teaching. 

The clergy in the sanctuary were 
all types of the heavenly hierarchy 
to whom writers since the fourth 
century had been ascribing duties 
of Byzantine court officials. The 
archpriest or bishop represented 
Christ Himself, for as Sophronius 
explains, “Just as our Lord sent the 
angels, so the bishop sent the 
priests.” The priests were arch- 
angels; the deacons, angels; the 
presbyters were a seraphic choir, 
who by the “wings of their lips 
sang hymns of praise.” The priests 
sat in the sanctuary signifying that 
they were already crucified with 
Christ in their passions and de- 
sires, whereas the deacons stood. 
The priests, “representing the spir- 
itual and the immaterial,” shone 
like a burning fire and performed 
the liturgical functions on earth as 
angels did in Heaven: 

“The priesthood itself is a glow- 
ing fire from sin and pollution be- 
cause priests are like archangels. 
And just as the Seraphim took up 
the burning coal and gave it to 
Isaias, so, too, do the priests take 
up the Bread which is the body of 
the Lord and give it to the people.” 

Liturgical functions about the al- 
tar, although practical in their per- 
formance, possessed in the eyes of 
the commentator some mystic mean- 
ing. The entrance of the arch- 
priest at the door of the church 
represented the manifestation of our 
Lord at the Jordan, Who, although 
He was in their midst, was not 
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recognized. The priest who pre- 
ceded the archpriest in the proces- 
sion was but a figure of the Pre- 
cursor, who incited others to bap- 
tism and penance and gave way, as 
John did, for the coming of the 
Lord. If the Priest carried the book 
of the Gospel, he did so as our Lord 
carried the cross; if the deacon car- 
ried it, he imitated Simon. When 
deacons accompanied the archpriest 
to the synthronos, they were just so 
many angels; but if priests accom- 
panied him, they did so in the capa- 
city of the Apostles, who went with 
Christ to the mountain of the Trans- 
figuration. The Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice (In the Eastern Church, the 
word, “Mass,” is not used. See 
Attwater, The Catholic Eastern 


Churches, p. 32) was designated in 
many ways, all of which had some 
special significance: 

“The offering has many names. 
It is called eulogia, oblation, primi- 


tiae, and bread. It is called eulogia 
because it takes away the curse of 
our first parents; oblation, because 
that which we consider the best in 
the whole human race we offer in 
the holy of holies in honor of God; 
primitiae, because there is nothing 
more holy, nothing more fitting to 
offer to God. It is called Bread, be- 
cause it represents the celestial food 
of those who receive it.” 

In speaking about the Holy Sac- 
rament of the Eucharist, Sophronius 
strangely leaves unmentioned the 
wealth of symbolism that centered 
about the Eucharist in the cata- 
combs. He is primarily concerned 
with the presence of our Lord on 
the altar. He says that the priest, 
who divided the Host, resembled 
the angel who said, “Ave,” to the 
Virgin, “for the divine person is as 
truly present in the prothesis as He 
was in Bethlehem. where Christ was 
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born, or as He was in Nazareth o 
in Capharnaum.” 

Sunday was so designated not 
only because Christ rose from the 
dead on that day, but also because 
on that day Christ cured Adam’ 
“illness.” The practice of not geny. 
flecting from Easter to Pentecost 
found justification in the fact that 
“faith itself rose up through the 
Resurrection.” The most impor 
tant reason for facing the East ip 
time of prayer was that the faith. 
ful hoped to enjoy the fruit from 
Eden, which is in that direction. 

The imagination of the congregs- 
tion was constantly called into play 
as their minds were centered on the 
sanctuary, but they themselves were 
not mere spectators. They, too, 
were asked to participate in this 
drama of the Church. The women 
in the statio, the place reserved for 
them on the north side of the 
church, became another but larger 
group of the same holy women who 
came to the tomb carrying un 
guents. They were reminded, how. 
ever, that the holy women stayed 
outside and wept, while Joseph and 
Nicodemus went within. The cate 
chumens, who stood in the narthez 
during the hour of incense, imag- 
ined themselves as angels in Heaven 
who do not come to earth but enjoy 
the privilege of looking on at the 
prayers that rise up from the earth. 

To the faithful of the sixth cen- 
tury, incited to devotion by means 
of these symbolic abstractions, the 
church represented, as far as was 
humanly possible, their conception 
of the heavenly sanctuary where 4 
heavenly court rendered honor to 
God before a celestial altar. In such 
an atmosphere, the Christians raised 
their hearts and minds to 
through the exquisite poetry of the 
Liturgy. Sister M. Bene. O.S.F. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


GEORGE APLEY AND BEACON STREET 


6 

H sprmess is rare, esnecially in 
New England,” according to George 
Apley, Esq., but it certainly irradiates 
the Lyceum Theater where between 
Mr. Marquand, who says he knows 
nothing about the theater and Mr. 
Kaufman, who knows nothing of Bos- 
ton and Max Gordon who recognized 
a perfect combination, they have pro- 
duced a comedy which will keep the 
box office busy for years with the 
help of the superlative acting of Mr. 
Leo G. Carroll. 

The theme is Mr. Apley’s reactions 
to his children’s love affairs with non- 
Bostonians. He shows unusual toler- 
ance about them but in the epilogue— 
twelve years later to legitimize the 
title—young John Apley is still follow- 
ing the old tradition. The action may 
be leisurely but not the laughs, They 
burst out over such seemingly tame 
subjects as a Thanksgiving dinner, 
Mrs. Apley’s Sewing Circle, Mr. Apley 
reading a quotation from Emerson to 
the parlormaid, the acerbities of Aunt 
Amelia, the pomposities of Cousin 
Horatio—in fact at all the character- 
izations of the excellent cast: Percy 
Waram, Janet Beecher, Margaret Dale, 
etc., in the spacious and pleasing draw- 
ing room in Beacon Street designed by 
Stewart Chaney. Mr. Kaufman has al- 
ready admitted the criticisms of his 
direction in letting Wilson, the butler, 
permit anyone to enter that drawing 
room, encumbered by hat and coat 
but that is one point where stage but- 
lers always clash with social conven- 
tion. At any rate the popular chime 
playing stage doorbells from Holly- 
wood, which recently were sounded in 
a house on Gramercy Park, are not in 
evidence and Wilson.does remove the 
coats from his domain as soon as 
possible. 

The most important feature of the 
Play is naturally George Apley and 

is where full credit must be 
awarded Mr. Carroll for avoiding all 


exaggeration. It is the more com- 
mendable because Apley is a part 
which is full of recurrent temptation. 
It’s so easy to get quick laughs by even 
slight overemphasis and a less sensi- 
tive actor would undoubtedly as 
quickly lose the sympathy which Mr. 
Carroll so unobtrusively builds up 
about his hero. Carroll’s Apley may 
have the shape of a “stuffed shirt”; a 
polite lack of humor and myopic local 
limitations, but the ancestors he re- 
spects have also bequeathed him a sim- 
ple sense of social responsibility and 
the kindliness of genuine courtesy. 
Apley goes dutifully to dozens of dull 
board meetings and is just as consider- 
ate of his old coachman’s feelings as of 
his own family’s. . If he does object 
to a remote Apley pre-empting the best 
corner of the family plot for Cousin 
Hattie, he writes a most unique note 
of apology. One feels thoroughly an- 
noyed with the Society of Bird Watch- 
ers when they fail to make George 
their President. As created by Mar- 
quand and Carroll, Apley is a monu- 
ment to the best and quaintest in 
Beacon Street—its tradition, isolation, 
its probity and kindliness, and the 
kindliness is a quality usually slighted 
in connection with the Brahmin cast 
of Boston. No American city offered 
more prompt and spontaneous hospi- 
tality to the war sufferers. I know of 
a North Shore country place which 
opened its gates to four British fam- 
ilies in 1939 and in 1944 was still shel- 
tering eleven children under nine with 
attendant mothers and Nannies, and 
some stray French officers. I know a 
former feted Beacon Street belle who, 
after having a fourth baby in a West 
Coast mining town, crossed the Con- 
tinent with her nursery in a trailer in 
1943. Arriving in Oklahoma on De- 
cember 23d, she furnished a shack 
with stove and cots from the trailer 
and, where a less kindly girl might 
have sat down to rest, she cooked a 
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Christmas dinner for all the less fortu- 
nate wives and officers of her hus- 
band’s regiment. The most unkind 
deed I know of a Bostonian is Mr. Mar- 
quand’s making capital of his own 
family’s idiosyncracies in Wickford 
Point but then Wickford is closer to 
Newburyport than Boston Common. 

We are proud that it is a good Cath- 
olic actor, Leo G. Carroll, who brings 
his superb finesse to crown the suc- 
cess at the Lyceum. 


A BELL For ADANO.—When it rings 
out at the end, it rings as loudly in 
the hearts of the audience as to the 
people listening to it in the square in 
Sicily. What the new bell sings is that 
the rhythm of Adano’s life has been 
restored by Major Victor Joppolo, 
U. S. A. “Mr. Major” hailed from the 
Bronx but his Mother and Father came 
from a little town in Tuscany, and 
Joppolo made up his mind that, while 
Adano was under his care in A.M.G., 
he would see to it that the people not 
only had clean streets but a chance to 
rebuild their lives as well as their 
houses. The tragedy is that it is his 


understanding of ‘their needs which 


gets him into trouble. Adano is com- 
pletely dependent on the painted carts 
which bring in food and water but a 
certain General, whose car had been 
impeded in the narrow streets, had 
ordered that all carts be kept out of the 
town. Major Joppolo decided to dis- 
regard the order. This was the in- 
cident reported by Steinbeck which 
inspired the story by John Hersey to 
which the play by Paul Osborn has 
given added form and unity. It was 
a fine story. It’s a great play, bringing 
home to us the mission which awaits 
us in Europe. Material assistance is 
not all that is needed. The people of 
Adano were hungry and thirsty and 
their houses were battered by shell 
fire but what they missed most was the 
bell that Mussolini had stolen—the bell 
that they had rung for 700 years and 
that meant to them spiritual continuity. 

The gratitude to the author and play- 
wright must be shared by Henry C. 
Potter, the director, and Fredric 
March, whose Joppolo is honest, direct 
and eminently human. Margo is Tina, 
Leon Rothier, great baritone of the 
Metropolitan, Father Pensovecchio, 
and Alexander Granach (Vienna and 
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Berlin) is notable as Tomasino, Fish. 
erman. Each of the other parts de. 
serves mention—as does the set by 
Motley. Leland Hayward (husband of 
Margaret Sullavan) is the producer, 
Army talk has been rather carefully 
toned down; the only off color ally. 
sion is considerably milder than some 
of the lines in Othello. A Bell for 
Adano is the most important play of 
the season—as rich in human comedy 
as sympathy.—At the Cort. 


SEVEN LivELY ARTS.—What in buy- 
ing his own theater and putting on his 
show without “angels,” Billy Rose has 
spent almost a million and a half on it, 
Rhapsody —a mere $250,000 gamble, 
closed within a fortnight. Seven Live. 
ly Arts, which costs $40,000 a week, 
can only clear a weekly $7,000, play- 
ing to capacity, but Mr. Rose seems 
certain it will run long enough to pay 
interest on his investment. We do not 
doubt it. 

It is one of the typical Hassard 
Short revues inaugurated years ago at 
the Music Box where musical nun- 
bers with unusually decorative back- 
grounds, were interspersed with sa 
tirical sketches. Mr. Rose, with his 
“jumbo” complex, has seen to it that 
the music is by Cole Porter, the decor 
by Bel Geddes, costumes by Mary 
Grant and Valentina, with Beatrice 
Lillie and Bert Lahr as comedians and 
such soloists as Benny Goodman with 
his clarinet and Markova and Dolin 
representing the ballet. Doc Rock- 
well supplies a spoken commentary. 
B Lillie is always her incomparable 
self especially in a song, “When I Was 
a Little Cuckoo,” although her sketches 
by Moss Hart are not superlative. Bert 
Lahr has one by Kaufman in which 4 
producer engages a “leading” stage 
hand. “Fragonard in Pink” is the most 
spectacular scenic event—its pinkness 
redeemed by the superb lighting, which 
throughout makes beautiful use of shad- 
ows. When Billy Rose buys the Metro- 
politan Opera, Jumbo is introduced in 
the triumphal march from Aida, while 
the Rhine Maidens in the Ring dis 
solve into Aquacade, closing of course 
with Carmen (Jones). With Dolin 4 
her partner and choreographer, 
kova floats through some music of 
Stravinsky and a pas-de-deux is done 
against an architectural background 
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and the smartest of crimson tutus. 

Mr. Lahr’s lines were cleaned up in 
Philadelphia and Act I. gives promise 
of complete propriety but, alas, in 
Act Il. Doc Rockwell delivers an illus- 
trated lecture on Woman and, in a 
parody of Angel Street, which starts 
off with brilliant fooling by Miss Lillie, 
the wit runs thin, and with the Days 
and Jeeters coming to call, cursing 
takes the place of dialogue. Miss Lillie 
has given her only son to the War and 
all her time to entertaining the sol- 
diers; her charming fun is out of place 
with blasphemy. Those who spend 
$7.70 on seats for Seven Lively Arts 
can remember that Mr. Rose only gets 
$i of it. There is no stinginess.—At 
the Ziegfeld. 


SapDIE THOMPSON.—Rain which had 
such torrential success in 1922, was 
only a spring shower when revived in 
1934 and is now a musical drizzle. One 
explanation may be that Somerset 
Maugham made such a sensation with 
his Sadie that, since her advent, “weak 
sisters” on the stage have been notori- 
ously shaming their betters with the 


result that his satire has lost its snappi- 
ness. Were Mr. Maugham interested 
in morals—which we doubt—he might 
mark Rain as an illustration of I. Corin- 


thians xiii. 1-13 or the “sounding 
brass” of the unmerciful Puritan. 

For those who may have forgotten 
Rain, we may explain that it was on 
Pago Pago that Rev. Davidson comes 
across Sadie Thompson from the red- 
light district of Hawaii and succeeds 
in converting her. Then finding him- 
self slipping into the very sin from 
which he had raised her, he commits 
suicide. That Davidson is a mis- 
sionary was a tidbit to post World 
War II. cynicism. Now that our G.I.’s 
have brought back firsthand reports of 
mission life on tropical islands, some 
admiration must be given to the self- 
sacrifice of even the Davidsons. In 
both the story and the play there was 
the compensating character of the 
tolerant medical missionary, McPhail, 
but he and his wife are left out of 
the musical, which is reduced to the 
barest outline of the Thais theme— 
the sinner shaming the reformer. 

In short Rain with a musical score 
ils a hybrid: the story is too dolorous 
for a musical, the score not good 
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enough for an operetta, and caricatur- 
ing the Davidsons for broad comedy 
in Act L, destroys the dramatic ten- 
sion for Act II. The script of John 
Colton’s play, interrupted unmerci- 
fully by songs and dances, offers poor 
opportunity for actors. June Havoc 
does all she can for Sadie but un- 
fortunately Miss Havoc has too small 
a voice for the songs. The ballets have 
caught as they can at the skirts of 
the drama and all things considered, 
it might have been wiser to let the 
ballets absorb the whole play. Certainly 
the pagan dance in the jungle and the 
dance of temptation sucked the pith 
out of the action. We sympathized 
with Rev. Davidson, however, for halt- 
ing the dances in the jungle—they 
have certainly been overdone lately. 

In sacrificing realism to the exigen- 
cies of the musical stage, Sadie loses 
the pathos of her former faded finery. 
She now sports the smartest of trop- 
ical silk creations—even her fabled 
high white boots give place to such 
bewitching red slippers with lacings 
round her ankles that they must have 
been the originals of Andersen’s fairy 
tale. The rain is very intermittent, 
there is no hint of mosquitoes or trop- 
ical diseases and the radiant natives 
enjoy the uninhibited happiness of a 
Garden of Eden until Rev. Davidson, 
as the serpent, puts them in Mother 
Hubbards. In the play, the Davidsons, 
in their conscience racked zeal, were 
as pitiful as Sadie with her drab defi- 
ance. In the musical, all the likeable 
qualities are given to the sinner; the 
missionary is a spiritual Simon Legree 
persecuting the innocent natives and a 
blonde Topsy. 

Aronson’s sets are one of the strong- 
est features of a lavish production. 
Lansing Hatfield from the Metropol- 
itan, as Davidson, can really sing, and 
June Havoc proves she can act. Credit 
must also be given to an actress with 
the strange name of Zolya Talma who, 
with everything against her in Act IL, 
suddenly makes the cartoon of Mrs. 
Davidson come to life as a suffering 
woman. Edward Caton of Ballet In- 
ternational is the choreographer and 
Milada Mladova and Chris Volkoff, the 
leaders of the ballet which is graced 
by a very unusual oriental dancer, 
Beatrice Kraft. Let no one look for 
joyousness, however, at the Alvin. 
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BALLET INTERNATIONAL.— 


“In the old park, solitary and cold 
Two spectres invoke the past—” 


Disentangling themselves with ex- 
traordinary grace from the scarves 
which bind them together, Eglevsky 
and Marie Jeanne, posture with spec- 
tral sadness before the backdrop on 
which Salvador Dali has painted, in 
the specters’ own soft grays, his notion 
of a strange and alien throng. Round a 
grand piano, in which a fountain is 
playing, ride scores of men on bicycles 
with long gray streamers. One of the 
bicyclists actually crosses the stage at 
the commencement and close of the 
ballet. A turtle with a torso on its back 
crawls after him. There is a beautiful 
musical score by Paul Bowles, the 
dancers have illusiveness and grace 
but the poetical wailings of Verlaine 
seem as sentimentally insincere in 
Sentimental Colloquy as the subdued 
brilliance of Dali. Music, dance and 
design are all in perfect harmony: 
delicately morbid. 

Very different is the atmosphere in 
Pictures at an Exhibition in which 
Nijinska has created a lively dance 
pantomime illustrating Moussorgsky’s 
suite. A burst of golden sunlight 
strikes Aronson’s background of a 
mammoth sheaf of wheat and the corps 
de ballet as Russian peasants—girls in 
rose and red, boys in shades of lively 
blue—dance out everything from an ox 
cart, to the ringing of the bells of Kiev 
and a pastoral love scene with the aid 
of some wooden benches and two lad- 
ders. Much ingenuity is shown in the 
quick shifting of the patterns and Mon- 
cion infuses the whole with his 
vitality. 

On the gray side again is Memories, 
the romance of an old musician’s youth 
danced in a ballroom to Brahms’ 
waltzes with pastel background and 
costumes by Raoul Pene du Bois. The 
choreography is by Semenoff with 
Iolas as the young musician and Viola 
Essen as the Countess. John Guelis is 
good as the Dandy. Pleasing but un- 
important. 

What is really good news for the 
International is that they have at last 
produced a comedy-ballet, a very much 
needed frill to their repertoire, the 
comedy is smart, Mute Wife from the 
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legend revived by Anatole France but 
this time the setting is not medievaj 
France but eighteenth century Spain 
which makes it possible for the doctor 
who cures the dumb wife to hand her 
a pair of castanets and the ensuing 
chatter is charmingly presented by 
Antonia Cobos, who created the ballet, 
When it comes to her emphasizing her 
running conversation with her clatter. 
ing little heels, the husband (Moncion) 
despairingly appeals for medical as. 
sistance and the doctor obligingly re- 
stores domestic peace by sealing the 
husband’s ears. The set by Rico 
le Brun is not as happy in architec. 
tural formality as Berman’s are, but the 
Paganini-Rieti music fits the action, 
Miss Cobos is expert with her casta- 
nets and expert is her handling of the 
other dances. Her ballet fills a great 
void in the programs at Columbus 
Circle. 

Ballet International soon goes on 
tour and it will have matured in many 
ways by the time it returns in the 
spring. Viola Essen, Moncion and 
Antonia Cobos have great acting abil- 
ity; Marie Jeanne, a delicate class- 
icism; Eglevsky has style, William Dol- 
lar imagination and in Edward Caton 
and Cobos, they have discovered clever 
choreographers. It is a growing and 
creative experiment. 

There are two things we forgot to 
mention about Sebastian, the Venetian 
tragedy, in our review last month: 
the unnecessary ogling of a girl by a 
cleric and the anomaly of a canopy 
borne over a bishop. 


In BED We Cry.—Nothing warrants 
its run, neither the dialogue which is 
hopelessly trite, the dull triangular 
story, nor the playing of Ilka Chase 
both author and leading lady. Even the 
sets by Platt and Miss Chase’s gowns 
by Adrian only emphasize the faults 
of this amateurish attempt at drama. 
Yet, if the book was a best seller, there 
may be some people who can sit 
through the play.—At the Belasco. 


HAND InN GLove.—Mr. James Whales’ 
direction of one of the best casts in 
town projects a story of perverted hor- 
ror which is perversely set in the 
house of God-fearing simple people ia 
Yorkshire. Kindliness and wickedness 
are brought in dangerous proximity 
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when Auntie B takes in a gay young 
lodger from London who is really a 
maniac and who manages to arouse 
suspicion against Auntie B’s orphan 
nephew who is a pathetic idiot. The 
prologue which shows dimly the first 
murder of a little girl on a dark wharf 
lets the audience into the secret so they 
can “enjoy” the floundering of the 
police and the craftiness of the 
criminal. 

Isobel Elsom and Aubrey Mather 
have delightful personalities and per- 
fect technique. George Lloyd shows 
promise as the maniac. The idiot is 
more than convincingly played by 
Skelton Knaggs who, it seems, makes 
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a specialty of such parts. The setting 
by Samuel Leve adds a cheeriness cer- 
tainly needed. Pathological horror 
and good acting are both represented 
at the Playhouse. 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE.—To tell the 
truth we never thought such a dull 
play—even with Miriam Hopkins and 
Victor Jory—could last over a month. 
It’s all about a husband and wife who 
argue and argue and argue.—aAt the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


LitTLE WoMEN is playing during 
Christmas week with daily matinees 
at the City Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire With FatHer.—Our sixth 
Happy Christmas to the Days!—At the 
Empire. 


February, 1942 
ANGEL STREET.—Nor time nor cast 


changes weakens its popularity.—At 
the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Still ahead.—At 
St. James. 


the 


September 


THE Two Mrs. CaARROLLS.—A melo- 
drama set on the Riviera but mostly 
Elizabeth Bergner.—At the Booth. 


November 


OnE ToucnH oF VENuS.—Except for 
Mary Martin not one of our favorites.— 
At the Forty-sizxth. 


March, 1944 


Mexican Hayripe.— Bobby Clark 
clowning through masses of elaborate 
Scenery and chorus girls to Cole 
Porter’s accompaniment. Pretty tough 
in spots.—At the Winter Garden. 


Tue Voice of THE TURTLE.—Lack of 
overt vulgarity still leaves it the most 
dangerously immoral comedy on the 
boards.—At the Morosco. 


May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.— 
Offers ideas, wit and clever comedy 
as played by Oscar Karlweis and Louis 
Calhern. The Critics’ Prize play.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


THE SEARCHING WIND.—An indict- 
ment of compromise with principle in 
politics and in the private life of a 
statesman.—At the Fulton. 


CHICKEN Every SuNpDAY.—Rowdy 
comedy of a Tucson boarding house in 
1916. Soon to go on tour.—At the 
Plymouth. ; 


FoLLow THE GiRLsS.—Offers nothing 
but noise and vulgarities—At the 
Forty-fourth Street. 


July 


Hats OrF To Ick.—Reasonable prices, 
generous production, wonderful skat- 
ing—-and Freddie Trenkler—At the 
Center. 


TEN LittTLeE INDIANS.—Melodrama 
with almost as high a death rate as 
Arsenic but less comedy.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


September 


CATHERINE Was GREAT.—Incredible 
to believe Mae West still draws a pub- 
lic to a very dull historical play.—At 
the Royale. 
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October 


Sona oF Norway.—Orchestration, 
singers and chorus do splendid justice 
to Grieg’s music, and Mme. Irra Petina 
is not only a musician but an excellent 
comedienne.—At the Imperial. 


AnNA Lucasta.—A sordid and re- 
pulsive drama well acted by the Amer- 
ican Negro Theater.—At the Mans- 
field. 

NOVEMBER 


BLooMER GirL.—Act I. is dull and 
has two scenes in bad taste. Act II. 
has the delightful “Sunday in Cicero 
Falls,” the fine Civil War ballet by 
de Mille, “I Got a Song,” sets by Ayers 
and White, music by Arlen and Har- 
burg.—At the Shubert. 


SoLDIER’s WIFE.—Sympathetic com- 
edy of readjustment by a returned 
veteran and his very young wife. 
Excellently played by Myron McCor- 
mick, Martha Scott and Frieda Ines- 
cort.—At the John Golden. 


December 
I REMEMBER MAMA. — Completely 


charming dramatization of Kathryn 
Forbes’ Mama’s Bank Account, by John 
Van Druten. The simple annals of a 
Norwegian family in San Francisco 
gain poignant proportions largely 
through the superb Mama of Mady 
Christians. Oscar Homolka as Uncle 
Chris, the children, Uncle Elizabeth, 
the cat, and the aunts provide comedy. 
—At the Music Box. 


Harvey.—Most unusual and en 
farce-comedy with Frank Fay a3 
Elwood P. Dowd, the man who had 
a rabbit, six feet one-quarter inch tal] 
as his pooka. Miss Josephine Hull js 
Elwood’s fluttering sister and Brock 
Pemberton and Antoinette Perry share 
honors as producer and director.—At 
the Forty-eighth Street. 


SNAFU.—Farce about a discharged 
high school veteran of the Pacific and 
the complications ensuing on his re. 
turn to his parents. A romping view 
of strained adolescence with bad lan- 
guage marring the comedy.—At the 
Hudson. 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN.—Checked in its 
run by Miss Barrymore’s critical ill- 
ness, this dramatization by Bush- 
Fekete and Mary Helen Fay of Werfel’s 
famous novel loses much of the orig- 
inal flavor even with a production 
marked by beautiful sets and a splen- 
did performance of the Holy Father by 
Albert Basserman. Miss Barrymore, 
looking more beautiful than ever is 
more regal than plebian as the Morav- 
ian peasant cook who tried to buy her 
way into Heaven by sending her 
nephew through the Seminary.—At the 
National. 


BLACKFRIARS will present Home 
Comes the Hero—a comedy of post- 
war readjustments by Courtney Savage 
on January 11th for three weeks at 
316 West 57th Street. 
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Nova et Vetera 


SEEDS OF SKEPTICISM 


TuE influence of Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes looms large in the recon- 
structed Supreme Court. Someone has 
truly said that back of every great in- 
stitution is the shadow of a man, 
whose life and philosophy have shaped 
and molded the form and substance of 
the institution. Certain it is that the 
influence of Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
directing the course of current Su- 
preme Court decisions is of paramount 
importance. Here is an intellectual 
giant acclaimed in superlatives by his 
myriad of friends and followers, a 
judge whose dissents in a long life on 
the Bench have been lifted after his 
death to the status of prevailing opin- 
ions. Chesterton reminds us that the 
most important thing about a man is 
his philosophy; Justice Frankfurter 
nods assent and points to the fact that 
Holmes “was essentially a philosopher 
who turned to the law.” 

How stands his philosophy of life 
and law? What are his views regard- 
ing the solidarity of precedents, the 
importance of principles, the doctrine 
of stare decisis? The answer is read- 
ily obtained from a review of his writ- 
ing and decisions. Reverting to his 
philosophical papers, it is clear that 
dominant traits of Holmes’ character 
were skepticism, cynicism of eternal 
values, dismissal of natural law and 
abhorrence of principles. Logic and 
the syllogism were of no enduring val- 
ue; an ounce of experience was worth 
a pound of logic. Yet paradoxically 
Holmes closed his eyes to the records 
of experience in daily life by refusing 
to read the daily newspapers; rejected 
all scientific data even when tendered 
by his close friend and associate Jus- 
tice Brandeis and despised fact-re- 
search. Truth to him was merely “the 
majority vote of that nation that could 
lick all the others.” He did not per- 
mit legislative experiments because he 
had confidence in the ability of man 
to improve himself. Even here the 
Pessimism of Holmes beclouds his ju- 
tistic thinking, his attitude seems to 


be: Let ’em have what they want— 
and suffer the consequences. Man is a 
“cosmic ganglion” whose bowels are 
rated as important as his brains. 

This is not the time or the place to 
exhaust the appraisal of Holmes, phi- 
losopher, jurist, man. Our only pur- 
pose is to point to the fact that the 
Holmesian influence in the Supreme 
Court does not make for solidarity of 
law or permanency of precedents; 
nor does it make for the enlargement 
or enforcement of such doctrines 
among his followers. 

Today there are two diametrically 
antagonistic views about Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Superlatives of praise 
are common. There are reasons for 
this general adoration of Holmes, the 
man; adequate but more tentative jus- 
tification for the wide acclaim of Jus- 
tice Holmes, the jurist. But the doubt- 
ful question which is already under 
examination is the validity and per- 
manency of his contribution to legal 
philosophy and jurisprudence, his off- 
bench viewpoint of life and philoso- 
phy. 

The encomiums of praise piling up 
during the many years of his life and 
in the few years since his death, are 
now offset by a growing dissent which 
is subjecting the philosophy of Holmes 
to a severe and convincing criticism. 

The question might be asked: How 
could two violently contrasted esti- 
mates come forth from scholars moti- 
vated only by a search for the philoso- 
pher’s real contribution to the law? 
Perhaps it is because we are too close 
to Holmes, the man. His friends, his 
succession of youthful secretaries, his 
devoted followers are still alive and 
walk in his footsteps. They are like 
the a priori men whom he so strongly 
condemned for their ceaseless devo- 
tion to natural law. Holmes must also 
be rated the “best” or they are ready 
to fight. 

An inspection of the philosophic 
fields in which he labored discloses 
that the seeds of skepticism, cynicism 
and “can’t-helps” which he planted 
are now producing a bumper crop of 
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current doubts, despair and _pessi- 
mism, tilled, cultivated and harvested 
by his devoted followers. Archibald 
MacLeish, a friendly critic, truly sets 
forth the dangers of leading our young 
men into a legal wilderness and then 
daring them to find their way home: 
“The skepticism and the philosophic 
detachment which sat so easily with 
Mr. Justice Holmes himself, giving 
flavor and taste to his strong human- 
ity as salt gives flavor and taste to 
fresh meat, had a caustic and pickling 
effect on lesser vitalities, so that many 
of the great Justice’s disciples were 
left only with the skepticism and the 
detachment and without the human 
and believing force.” If the plight of 
the Supreme Court today is due to the 
breakdown of precedents and the re- 
fusal to adhere to principles, this fail- 
ure may be attributed in no small de- 
gree to the devotion, implicit or ex- 
plicit, of the members of the Supreme 
Court to the memory and juristic phi- 
losophy of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


—Watrer B. Kennepy, in the Fordham Law 
Review (March, 1944). 
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ForGING THE LINK 


THERE was one ceremony that the 
men from the Seine thought particu- 
larly moving. Through this the offi- 
cers of the Church received at their 
ordination a sort of accolade for all en- 
tering into the full service of Christ— 
into holy orders. When the deacon 
was made a presbyter, or priest, the 
squire made a knight of Christ, he re- 
ceived this accolade from the hands 
of the bishop which were laid on his 
head. The bishop so officiating had 
long before been ennobled in the same 
way by an earlier bishop. That father 
of the Church had himself received 
the accolade from some still earlier 
saint; he in turn, from some elder of 
Jerusalem upon whose head had been 
placed the hands of one of the original 
Twelve. .The tradition had been 
handed down through many genera- 
tions. Authenticity, validity, sacred- 
ness were thus to be transmitted 
through the ages. The apostle, the first 
of the chain, had sat on the rower’s 
seat when the King had walked on 
Galilee, had gone up with Him on the 
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mount, had looked up at the crossarms 
whereon were stretched His all-em. 
bracing ones. Nay more, the first-link 
apostle had touched His garments, and 
some of them even the Source Itself, 
the nail-prints in the palms of the 
King. 

For nineteen centuries this continy- 
ity has not been dissolved. And there 
are other links in the great chain made 
by the laying-on of hands. For the 
ceremony is observed when the chil- 
dren are confirmed. Each year myri- 
ads of such new links are forged when 
the little ones from the Rue des 
Chantres, the Rue Chanoinesse, all the 
old Cloister district around Notre 
Dame—and in all the cities of the 
world—flock to the altar in their con- 
firmation white, in the months of May 
and of June. On the cheek of each 
child at the confirming the bishop 
gives a gentle tap in token of the 
buffets we must endure in life for the 
love of the King. On each head the 


bishop places his hands admitting 
each to the age-old communion com- 
ing down from Christ. 
hands of God’s priests, 


Uncounted 
uncounted 
heads of His priests and His little ones, 
they reach back, a vast pyramid, 
through the ages, to the Twelve, to the 
One. 

When the priests march in the 
cathedral today in the processional 
as did the cloistered mediaeval monks, 
in imitation of the safari of the Wise 
Men to the Manger and of the holy 
women hurrying with spices on Easter 
Morn to the Tomb, they go to the altar, 
as the choir sings one of the old songs 
of David. Their robes fall in the folds 
of the old Graeco-Roman tunics the 
Twelve wore at communion, though 
these have flowered out into mediae- 
val gemmed and brocaded splendour. 
Tenth-century mitres shine above the 
parade, and rings and golden crooks, 
symbols of the Shepherd Kings, sign 
too that the Church is pastoral as well 
as militant. In the sixth century 
Gregory’s white hands beat time to 
that chant which ascends in silver 
purity to the high arches. It was in 
the second that men began to make on 
forehead and breast the sign they make 
now, and that they began to go north 
to read the epistle, south to read the 
gospel. In 325 today’s resonant Credo 
first rang out. In Christ’s own time 
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the sick of Siloam saluted Him with 
the Kyrie. Candles like those which 
guide them lighted the first evening 
star service of Vespers over His tomb. 
Clouds of incense there went up to 
symbolize her joy as Helena embraced 
the cross she had found. And that al- 
tar in all its glory but stands for the 
table over which He broke a home- 
baked loaf of bread, poured out a 
pitcher of home-made wine and words 
that are for all time and for all the 
world beyond any forgetting. 

So scores of simple, homely things, 
sublimated and made immemorial, are 
done as they go down the aisles and 
kneel by the altar of the great play- 
house built in the form of His cross, 
for the ancient ceremony of the laying- 
on of hands. It is the final, all-envel- 
oping linking which, by transmitting 
touch, takes them all back to the Cross 
itself, the hands that were nailed 
there, the gentle yet mighty soul that 
there suffered, the body that died 
there, so that they and we might live. 

—From The Biography of a Cathedral. By 


Rosert GorpDON ANDERSON (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.). 


<> 
> 





CLASSES AMONG THE SOVIETS 


Ir we are to credit the official [So- 
viet] figures, real wages at the begin- 
ning of the second World War were 
five times as great as those which pre- 
= on the eve of the first World 

ar. 

If this miracle were true, it would 
justify a great deal of what has oc- 
curred under Communism. It would 
mean that millions of men who had 
barely subsisted under the old regime, 
and millions of new workers who had 
flocked from the villages to the cities 
after the revolution, attained within 
the short period of fifteen or twenty 
years a level of material well-being 
such as had never been enjoyed either 
by the workers of western Europe or 
by those of the United States, the high- 
est paid in the world. If it were true 
that the wage scales of the Russian 
workers had increased fivefold by the 
outbreak of the second World War, as 
compared with prerevolutionary lev- 
els, it could not be denied that Russia 
ad caught up with and overtaken the 
capitalist nations. 
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The fact, however, is that these claims 
are sheer propaganda. It is well 
known that any estimate of real wages 
is not a mere arithmetical process, and 
that all such statistics are likely to be 
unreliable, particularly under condi- 
tions of violent price fluctuations in 
times of inflation. 

Not only were prices rising rapidly 
in Russia during the ’thirties but the 
same commodities commanded a vari- 
ety of prices, depending on whether 
they were bought in the state coopera- 
tive stores, in the open market, or else- 
where. Contradictory conclusions may 
be drawn in any price studies under 
such conditions, according to the fig- 
ures used. Moreover, official statistics 
included in the calculation of wages 
the benefits of social services, which 
are usually excluded in any wage com- 
putations: social insurance against ill- 
ness, the cost of lectures by the gov- 
ernment, maintenance of clubs, and 
other things; this was referred to as 
the “socialized portion of wages.” The 
workers, however, might easily have 
preferred to receive cash instead of 
lectures and similar things. It was by 
such methods that official statistics 
yielded their optimistic conclusions. 

For purposes not of propaganda but 
of real work, however, the state adopt- 
ed a very different procedure. Every 
ruble that could possibly be saved had 
to be devoted to expansion of the basic 
capital of the Soviet economy. Ac- 
cording to this concept the Soviet 
State has the right to demand from its 
workers the maximum of sacrifice for 
the sake of their future well-being. In 
fixing wage scales it pays the workers 
only as much as it considers absolute- 
ly necessary. The Soviet Government 
has no intention of generally raising 
living standards until the program of 
reconstruction is completed, and until 
the “Americanization” of Russia per- 
mits a reduction in the tempo of eco- 
nomic accumulation and thus makes 
possible the increase of real wages to 
unprecedented levels. Such is the offi- 
cial concept. Whatever one may think 
of the ultimate aim sought, this con- 
cept, at any rate, expresses more cor- 
rectly the official policy on the wage 
question than does the propaganda 
concerning the fivefold enrichment of 
the Russian workers during the twelve- 
year period under discussion. ... 
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The new Russian workers are di- 
vided into many groups, with all the 
local economic differentiations that 
constitute the difference between pov- 
erty and sufficiency. Many a dramatic 
struggle revolved round this question 
during the first fifteen years of the 
revolution, many a utopia perished in 
the course of these conflicts, and many 
a person was “liquidated” for trying 
to preserve some semblance of equali- 
tarian relations, to prevent the lower 
grades of workers from falling too low, 
and the higher categories from devel- 
oping into a “labor aristocracy.” 
These Communists of the old school 
could not understand why it was nec- 
essary to have a revolution only to re- 
turn later to the old system of un- 
equal wages and to restore the higher 
class of wage earners whom the Com- 
munists of all countries had detested 
as a manifestation of the “capitalist 
corruption” of the workers. 

What triumphed in the end, as is 
well known, was that “realism” which 
has subjected everything to the task of 
expanding industrial production. Un- 
der the prevailing conditions of pov- 
erty, higher earnings naturally pro- 


vided the strongest incentive to better, 
more productive work. For this rea- 
son, piecework became the prevailing 
system, and, what is more important, 
the wage scales set by the state for the 
skilled began to exceed many times 
the scales of the lower, unskilled work- 


ers. The distance between maximum 
and minimum wages was intentionally 
and systematically widened. This 
soon led to the development of that 
class of workers which, under Soviet 
conditions, is repeating the history of 
the “labor aristocracy” of England and 
other countries at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The Stakhanovites 
who make up this aristocracy, though 
not very numerous, are at the present 
time the most virile, determined and 
skilful of all the workers in Russia. 
Not only are the wages of the Stak- 
hanovites many times larger than those 
of the rest of the workers, but they 
also enjoy many special privileges 
and advantages. We need only refer 
to summer “rest homes” and sanatoria, 
to which Stakhanovites have a pri- 
ority. 

—From The Real Soviet Russia. By Davin 
J. Daturn (New Haven: Yale University Press). 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


THE steady lowering of standards, 
which has been one of the means of 
adapting the educational system to the 
changes precipitated by the influx of 
the masses into the schools, has 
aroused a reaction of which the chief 
spokesmen have been Robert Hutch- 
ins, Mortimer Adler and Mark Van 
Doren. This trend has lately found 
organized expression in a movement 
calling itself “Education for Freedom, 
Inc.” Despite the fact that the group 
has been characterized as neo-medi- 
evalist, authoritarian and aristocratic 
in its outlook, “Education for Free. 
dom” is emphatic in its professed 
concern for democracy. It urges that 
“we Americans should seriously ex- 
amine our educational system and see 
if it cannot be improved so that we 
and our children may become better 
fitted to make the hard choices that the 
citizens of a democracy must make in 
the interest of a common good.” The 
prospectus of the group formulates its 
position in the following fashion: 

“Education for Freedom, Inc. seeks 
to awaken all Americans to their 
country’s educational problem and to 
stimulate an active interest toward its 
solution. Some of the evidence that 
the problem exists is startling: 

“Out of the 7,000 students of 36 col- 
leges questioned in the New York 
Times History Test, April, 1943, 66% 
could not name even two of the func- 
tions of Congress; 55% were unable to 
give as many as two of the specific 
freedoms guaranteed to the individual 
in the Bill of Rights; 85% were un 
familiar with Thomas Jefferson’s con- 
tribution to our history. 

“Business Week, October 2, 1943, 
reports: ‘In tests covering pupils in 
five New York City high schools, five 
up-state high schools, one in Pennsyl- 
vania and one in Kansas, it was found 
that one out of ten did not know how 
many weeks there are in a year; 18% 
could not express one half as a per 
centage. ' 

“A high-ranking Admiral, speaking 
of high school graduates, says: ‘Ol 
the 4,200 freshmen wanting to enter 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps who were given a carefully pre 
pared selective examination at 2 
leading colleges . . . 62% failed the 
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whole test. The majority of cases 
were far below passing grade.’ 

“Fortune Magazine, July, 1943, 
quotes a report of the New York 
State Board of Regents which says 
that large numbers of high school 
gaduates are seriously deficient in 
the basic tools of learning, weak in 
knowledge of their own communities, 
ignorant generally of the underlying 
jssues in United States history, and 
unaware in large part of the applica- 
tion of democratic principles. 

“To be better prepared for our free 
citizenship, Education for Freedom, 
Inc. believes that we must, as a mini- 
mum, be able to read, write and speak 
our own language accurately and 
clearly. We must understand and 
know how to use arithmetic. We must 
be acquainted with the principal ex- 
periences of mankind past and pres- 
ent and of the institutions of our own 
country in particular. 

“Since all the peoples of the world 
with their different economies, re- 
ligions, political systems, and racial 
backgrounds have become our neigh- 
bors, it requires more knowledge and 
intelligence for us to live in peace 
than it ever did before.” 

—From Your School, Your Children. A 
Teacher Looks at What’s Wrong With Our 


Schools. By Marnie Syrkin (New York: L, B. 
Fischer). 


HicHLy discouraging is the report 
in this morning’s Times [April 5, 
1943] based on a survey covering 
7,000 students in thirty-six universi- 
ties, indicating that American college 
students are appallingly ignorant even 
of the most elementary aspects of 


United States history. It is not a 
matter of failing to recall obscure 
dates or becoming entangled in insig- 
nificant details. Actually 25 per cent 
of these students did not know that 
Lincoln was President of the United 
States during the Civil War. In this 
bicentennial year of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 84 per cent could not cite two of 
the contributions made by this great 
American. 

Even more distressing than the lack 
of information is the astonishing 
amount of misinformation disclosed 
by the students. Many college fresh- 
men apparently have not the slightest 
notion of what this country looks like. 
Portland, Oregon, is placed on the At- 
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lantic Ocean, Hudson River, or Great 
Lakes. Illinois, Texas, California, and 
New Jersey are listed as being on the 
Eastern seaboard. Oregon, Missis- 
sippi, Wyoming and Nevada are cited 
among the thirteen original colonies. 
Students are misinformed even on 
fundamental questions, such as the 
freedoms granted by the Bill of Rights. 
To many the Bill of Rights guarantees 
the right to work, to play, to happi- 
ness, or to choose one’s own recre- 
ation. A large number believe it 
secures them against “want” or “fear.” 
How can anyone study American his- 
tory and not know that the Bill of 
Rights guarantees us freedom of 
speech, press, religion, and assembly! 
Since most of these college students 
had only recently completed high- 
school courses in American history, 
the conclusion is inescapable that our 
high schools need better teaching in 
that subject. They need a course that 
will give them an intelligent picture 
of the growth and development of this 
country. Moreover, United States his- 
tory should be required of all college 
students. When the Times’s survey of 
last June disclosed that 82 per cent of 
all colleges and universities did not 
require their students to take this sub- 
ject, the argument was raised that the 
students are taught American history 
in the high schools and therefore re- 
peating it on the college level would 
be a waste of time. It would appear 
that this argument is fallacious. 
—From The Road to Foreign Policy. By 


Hucu Grsson (Garden City, N. Y¥.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc.). 





Tue Basic ELEMENT 


THE modern dilemma is essentially 
a spiritual one, and every one of its 
main aspects, moral, political and 
scientific, brings us back to the need 
of a religious solution. . . . Must we 
look for some new religion to meet 
the new circumstances of the chang- 
ing world, or does the Christian faith 
still supply the answer that we need? 

In the first place, it is obvious that 
it is no light matter to throw over the 
Christian tradition. It means a good 
deal more to us than we are apt to 
realise. ... 

The Christian tradition is the most 
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fundamental element in Western cul- 
ture. It lies at the base not only of 
Western religion, but also of Western 
morals and Western social idealism. 
To a far greater extent than science 
or philosophy, it has determined our 
attitude to life and the final aims of 
our civilisation. Yet on the other hand 
we cannot fail to recognise that it is 
just this religious element in Western 
culture that is most challenged at the 
present day. The majority of men, 
whatever their political beliefs may 
be, are prepared to accept science and 
democracy and humanitarianism as 
essential elements in modern civilisa- 
tion, but they are far less disposed to 
admit the importance of religion in 
general and of Christianity in par- 
ticular. They regard Christianity as 
out of touch with modern life and in- 
consistent with modern knowledge. 
Modern life, they say, deals with facts, 
while Christianity deals with un- 
proved and incomprehensible dog- 
mas, A man can indulge in religious 
beliefs, so long as he treats them as 
a private luxury; but they have no 
bearing on social life, and society can 
get on very well without them. 

Moreover, behind this vague ten- 
dency to treat religion as a side issue 
in modern life, there exists a strong 
body of opinion that is actively hos- 
tile to Christianity and that regards 
the destruction of positive religion as 
absolutely necessary to the advance of 
modern culture. This attitude is most 
in evidence in Soviet Russia, where, 
for the first time in the history of the 
world, we see a great state, or rather 
a world empire, that officially rejects 
any species of religion and has adopt- 
ed a social and educational policy in- 
spired by militant atheism. But this 
tendency is not confined to Russia or 
to the followers of Communism. Both 
in Europe and America there is a 
strong anti-religious movement that 
includes many of our ablest modern 
writers and a few men of science. It 
seeks not only to destroy religion, but 
also to revolutionise morals and to 
discredit the ethical ideals which 
have hitherto inspired Western so- 
ciety.... 

Critics of religion in the past have, 
as a rule, been anxious to dissociate 
the religious from the moral issue. ... 
But today the solidarity of religion 
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and morals is admitted on both sides, 
If Europe abandons Christianity, jt 
must also abandon its moral code, 
And conversely the modern tendency 
to break away from traditional moral. 
ity strengthens the intellectual revolt 
against religious belief. 

At first sight it seems as though the 
forces of change in the modern world 
were definitely hostile to religion, and 
that we are rapidly approaching a 
purely secular state of civilisation, 
But it is not so easy to get rid of re 
ligion as we might imagine. It is easy 
enough for the individual to adopt a 
negative attitude of critical scepti- 
cism. But if society as a whole aban- 
dons all positive beliefs, it is power. 
less to resist the disintegrating effects 
of selfishness and private interest, 
Every society rests in the last resort 
on the recognition of common princi- 
ples and common ideals, and if it 
makes no moral or spiritual appeal to 
the loyalty of its members, it must in- 
evitably fall to pieces. 

In the past, society found this unify- 
ing principle in its religious beliefs; 
in fact religion was the vital centre of 
the whole social organism. And if a 


state did not already possess a com- 
mon religious basis, it attempted to 
create one artificially, like the official 
Caesar-worship that became the state 


religion of the Roman Empire. And 
so, today, if the state can no longer ap- 
peal to the old moral principles that 
belong to the Christian tradition, it 
will be forced to create a new official 
faith and new moral principles which 
will be binding on its citizens. 

Here again Russia supplies the obvi- 
ous illustration. The Communist re 
jection of religion and Christian mo- 
rality has not led to the abandonment 
of social control and the unrestricted 
freedom of opinion in matters of be 
lief. On the contrary, it has in- 
volved an intensification of social 
control over the beliefs and the spir- 
itual life of the individual citizen. 
In fact, what the Communists have 
done is not to get rid of religion, 
but merely to substitute a new and 
stricter Communist religion for the 
old official orthodoxy. The Commu- 
nist Party is a religious sect which 
exists to spread the true faith. It has 
its Inquisition for the detection and 
punishment of heresy. It employs the 
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weapon of excommunication against 
disloyal or unorthodox members. It 

s in the writings of Marx its 
infallible scriptures, and it reveres in 
Lenin, if not a God, at least a saviour 
and a prophet. 

It may be said that this is an ab- 
normal development due to the ex- 
cesses Of the Russian temperament. 
But it is abnormal only in its exag- 
gerations. The moment that a society 
claims the complete allegiance of its 
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tially spiritual, any power that claims 
to control the whole man is forced to 
transcend relative and particular aims 
and to enter the sphere of absolute 
values, which is the realm of religion. 
On the other hand, if the state con- 
sents to the limitation of its aims to 
the political sphere, it has to admit 
that its ideal is only a relative one 
and that it must accept the ultimate 
supremacy of spiritual ideals which 
lie outside its province. 


members, it assumes a quasi-religious 


—From The Modern Dilemma, By Cuatsto- 
guthority. For since man is essen- 


PHER Dawson (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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I; one has not one’s self experienced this process [totalitarian propa- 
ganda}, it is difficult to appreciate the magnitude of this change of the 
meaning of words, the confusion which it causes and the barriers to any 
rational discussion which it creates. It has to be seen to be understood 
how, if one of two brothers embraces the new faith, after a short while 
he appears to speak a different language which makes any real communi- 
cation between them impossible. And the confusion becomes worse be- 
cause this change of the meaning of the words describing political ideas 
is not a single event, but a continuous process, a technique employed con- 
sciously or unconsciously to direct the people. Gradually, as this process 
continues, the whole language becomes despoiled and words become 
empty shells deprived of any definite meaning, as capable of denoting one 
thing as its opposite and used solely for the emotional associations which 
will adhere to them. 


—From The Road to Serfdom. By Frieprico A. Hayvex (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press). 


Pibeeas announced policies up to date cause us to regard the [Polish] 
situation very realistically. If we as a nation betray our promises for the 
sake of expediency, opportunism or any other cause, we shall not only act 
dishonorably as champions of democracy, but we shall very truly sow 
the seeds of future wars. Poland is the symbol of justice for the new and 
better world that we all wish to have a part in building. The problem of 
Poland is not whether it will receive from Germany territory equal in 
extent to that which Russia takes from it in the East, but rather whether 
any one of the Allied nations has a right unilaterally and by force and 
independently of other Allies, to solve questions affecting the sovereignty 
and territory of Poland. While Russia holds to its present policies, it 
would be a crime to international peace to put under her sovereignty the 
Catholic peoples of Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, Austria, Slovakia, Slo- 
venia, Croatia and other territories. 


—i% Tue Most Rev. Micwaet J. Reapy. 


Address before Twenty-seeond Annual Con- 
vention of the N. C. C. W., Toledo, Ohio. 








Tue GERMAN CaATHOLIC’s DILEMMA 


THE question which most persist- 
ently baffles the foreign observer is 
this: How could German Catholics, 
who after all constitute one-third of 
the population, allow the National So- 
cialist party to gain such complete 
control over the country? 

The following considerations may 
help to supply an answer. We have 
seen that National Socialism made a 
strong appeal to patriotism. As a 
risorgimento movement it could not 
fail to attract those idealists, who felt 
the need for reform and, in their igno- 
rance of spiritual realities, were pre- 
pared to follow an energetic leader. 

Moreover, the very conclusion of a 
Concordat between the Holy See and 
the Government of the Third Reich on 
July 20, 1933, made it virtually impos- 
sible for members of the hierarchy to 
give a strong lead against the new State 
and its terrorist methods. It was left 
to the parish priest and the laity to 
bear the brunt of an attack, the in- 
sidiousness of which only gradually 
became apparent. 

The world is now acquainted with 
National Socialist methods. But in 
the early days of the revolution their 
very versatility and novelty made it 
extremely difficult to meet them effec- 
tively. It was only when all legiti- 
mate means of opposition had been 
eliminated that the anti-Christian na- 
ture of the new State was fully re- 
vealed. A well-documented book such 
as The Persecution of the Catholic 
Church in the Third Reich (Burns and 
Oates, 1940) conveys an idea both of 
the intensity of the struggle and the 
odds against which it was fought. 

There can be no doubt that National 
Socialism met a strong opposition from 
the ranks of Catholics. Catholic asso- 


ciations such as teachers’ guilds, work- 
ers’ unions, and youth organisations 
retained their independence at a time 
when other organisations had long 
been co-ordinated. 

The Advent Sermons of Cardinal 
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Faulhaber in 1933 emphatically repy. 
diated the current anti-Semitism, [Ip 
later years the Bishop’s Pastorals did 
not cease to uphold the dignity of man 
in a State which made man subser. 
vient to its own ends. They have fear. 
lessly condemned all heretical teach- 
ing. They have raised their voices in 
protest, defying all efforts to terrorise 
them. That the laity have responded 
to the call may be gathered from the 
words of a South German Bishop: 
“You are my glory and my crown.” 

Many, it is true, have lapsed. Many 
have been forced to deny the Faith, 
because economic pressure was too 
great, and theirs was not the spirit of 
martyrs. But many also have re 
mained steadfast in a situation an out- 
sider can hardly envisage in all its 
grimness. To be forced to witness an 
anti-Christian Government perverting 
one’s own people, brutalising its 
youth, and blaspheming Christ and 
His Church without being able to raise 
a hand in defence of the highest values 
is indeed spiritual martyrdom. 

The position of German Catholics 
has been even more complicated since 
the outbreak of this war. Though 
many may have thought that a war 
might provide an opportunity of get- 
ting rid of their oppressors, they were 
equally aware of the unifying effect 
which war is bound to have. In a fight 
for their existence, the members of a 
nation will inevitably stand together. 
They have done so in Germany. 
Though the propaganda of a Goebbels 
may not have met with much credulity 
—as early as 1936 his speeches were 
dismissed as Clubfoot’s Fairy Tales— 
the language of Allied bombs is un 
mistakable. 

Thus the sincere Catholic is today 
in a terrible dilemma. As enlightened 
men and women did in the last war, 
he, too, must wish for the defeat of his 
country. This in itself requires no 
small measuré of moral courage and 
insight. If the Allied Governments 
held out only the slightest hope of 
reasonable peace terms, he may eve 
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be prepared to accept “liberation” at 
the hands of his former enemies. This 
would indeed provide a way into the 
future, in the writer’s opinion, the 
only way. But placed as he is be- 
tween the “unconditional surrender” 
of the Allies and the reckless policy of 
baffled Hitlerism, he has no choice but 
to follow his people into destruction. 

Yet Europe stands in need of these 
German Catholics. They are the only 
healthy cells in the sickening body of 
Germany. The regeneration of that 
country lies in their hands, for they 
alone possess the Faith, through which 
all things can be made new. If they 
are given a chance (Catholics in this 
country should make it a matter of 
earnest prayer that they may) they 
will be able to teach their fellow- 
countrymen as no foreigner can. They 
will then hasten the day when the 
prejudices of false and exclusive na- 
tionalism will be overcome and Europe 
will be united. 


—Ingene Marinorr in the Catholic Herald 
(London), November 3, 1944. 


-— 
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FouUNDATIONAL REALITIES 


THERE is a profound fallacy too 
often left unresolved in the minds of 
progressives who think that economic 
progress is helped forward by an in- 
creasingly radical scepticism about 
the religious, moral and legal founda- 
tions of society. They do not under- 
stand that society has in fact pro- 
gressed materially when, where and 
because there is a confidence between 
men that comes from basic agreement; 
that the foundation of the stupendous 
progress of the nineteenth century 
was the universal acceptance of the 
idea of the legal sanctity of private 
property, so that men could accumu- 
late property in order to leave their 
children well off in fifty or sixty years’ 
time. This century has seen the rise 
of political movements challenging 
this fundamental conception, and 


therefore challenging the continuity 
of the family, for the sake of the 
powerful if ephemeral interests of the 
political party. Inheritance is im- 
mensely and inextricably intertwined 
with economic advance. It has be- 
come fashionable to take a very short- 
sighted view; to think that a just soci- 
ety is one which only regards the indi- 
vidual, in which all the cards are 
gathered up to be re-dealt, so that all 
citizens, starting equal when the ex- 
amination begins round about the age 
of 11 or 12, shall put their winnings 
back at the end of their lives, because 
it is thought inequitable that their 
children should have economic ad- 
vantages which they have not earned 
by personal displays of educational 
promise. A social policy that is really 
enlightened does not seek to legislate 
in a spirit of atomic individualism, 
but seeks to maintain a settled frame- 
work in which fathers as well as civil 
servants can plan for the future. 

It gives a wholly specious impres- 
sion of freedom to suggest that all the 
communities in Europe are to tear up 
their roots and look at them and hold 
elections on whether to replant them 
again; to suggest that the abolition of 
religious freedom or private property 
is to be permanently in question at 
each election, and that those founda- 
tional realities will live henceforward 
in leases of five years or so, as long as 
they keep a majority at the polls. 
Under such uncertainty, who will do 
good, slowly fruitful work, building 
up valuable farms which may then be 
seized and collectivized and those who 
have made them vilified as the rich 
peasantry who are anti-social because 
of their easier circumstances? Where 
there is political uncertainty, the wise 
course is not to sink capital in im- 
movable wealth but to keep it in the 
most movable forms, like professional 
qualifications, or diamonds, or stamps. 
But it is the improvement of fixed 
things, primarily the land, which so- 
ciety needs. 

—The Tablet (London), November 18, 1944. 
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CHANGES IN THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


In November the Apostolic Delegate 
announced that the Holy Father had 
established three new Sees in the 
United States: Evansville and Lafay- 
ette in Indiana and Steubenville in 
Ohio. The new Diocese of Evansville 
has a Catholic population of 52,000 
and will contain twelve counties for- 
merly belonging to Indianapolis. The 
Diocese of Lafayette, with about 40,000 
Catholics, will include twenty-four 
counties formerly under the Bishop of 
Fort Wayne. The Diocese of Steuben- 
ville contains thirteen counties for- 
merly in the See of Columbus, Ohio, 
and has a Catholic population of 
49,000. Indianapolis becomes an Arch- 
diocese. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII. has 
named five new Bishops in this coun- 
try, promoted one and changed three 
others. The Most Rev. Joseph E. Rit- 
ter, who has been Bishop of Indianap- 
olis since 1933, becomes the first Arch- 
bishop in this new Ecclesiastical 
Province, comprising the entire State 
of Indiana. The Most Rev. Ralph L. 
Hayes, Titular Bishop of Hieropolis 
and former rector of the North Amer- 
ican College in Rome, has been named 
Bishop of Davenport, Iowa. This See 
has been vacant since last July when 
the Most Rev. Henry P. Rohlman was 
named Coadjutor Archbishop of Du- 
buque, Iowa. The Most Rev. Matthew 
F. Brady, Bishop of Burlington, Vt., 
has been named to the Diocese of 
Manchester, N. H., left vacant by the 
death of Bishop John B. Peterson last 
March. The Most Rev. Eugene J. Mc- 
Guinness, Bishop of Raleigh, S. C., has 
been appointed Coadjutor to Bishop 
Francis C. Kelley of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. John G. Ben- 
nett, pastor of St. Joseph’s parish, 
Garrett, Indiana, has been named first 
Bishop of Lafayette. The Right Rev. 
Msgr. Henry J. Grimmelsman, rector 
of the Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio, has been named 
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first Bishop of Evansville, Indiana, 
The Right Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, 
general secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, has been 
named Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, 
which See was vacant since the death, 
last June, of Bishop James J. Hartley, 
Bishop-elect Ready was immediately 
named assistant secretary to the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Bishops of 
the N.C.W.C. He has been executive 
secretary of the N.C.W.C. since 1936, 
and prior to that was for five years 
assistant to the late Monsignor John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., the first executive secre- 
tary of this organization. Bishop-elect 
Ready was consecrated in St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 14th, by the Apostolic Delegate. 
The Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Mul- 
loy, rector of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Fargo, N. D., has been named Bishop 
of Covington, Ky., which post was 
vacant since the death, last January, 
of Bishop Francis W. Howard, and the 
Rev. Edward F. Ryan, pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Name, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., has been named Bishop 
of Burlington, Vt. 
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U. S. BisHops on Post-War PROBLEMS 


On November 18th, the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States, at their 
meeting in Washington, D. C., issued 
a statement calling for a strong inter- 
national post-war organization to main- 
tain peace. This organization, say 
the Bishops, must be founded on moral 
law and must include a world court 
powerful enough to enforce its de- 
cisions if and when disputes arise be- 
tween nations. “It would be useless,” 
declares the statement, “to set up a 
world court and either deny it the 
right to demand the execution of its 
decisions or make the execution of 
them subject to the discretion of the 
international organization.” Nations 
are urged to free themselves from 
hatred and distrust and from the spirit 
of mere expediency. This war, the 
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Bishops maintain, was not brought 
about by “primitive or unlettered 
peoples. The contemporary philos- 
ophy which asserts the right of aggres- 
sion is the creation of scholars.” These 
scholars, by crowding God out of 
human life, “have produced the mon- 
strous philosophies which, embodied 
in political and social systems, enslave 
human reason and destroy the con- 
sciousness of innate human rights and 
duties.” 

In order to have a just and lasting 
peace, there must be “a clear vision 
of the moral law, a reverent acknowl- 
edgment of God, its author, and a 
recognition of the oneness of the 
human race underlying all national dis- 
tinctions.” The statement stresses the 
necessity of assisting prostrate nations 
to reconstruct their economic, social 
and political institutions. “There is 
an international community of na- 
tions,” it continues; “God Himself has 
made the nations interdependent for 
their full life and growth.” Referring 
to the failure, after the last war, to 
organize for peace, the statement says: 
“It failed, not because its objective was 
mistaken . . . but because the nations 


were not disposed to recognize their 
duty to work together for the common 
good.” In the new peace organization, 
say the Bishops, “every nation must 
stand on its rights and not on its 


power. It must not allow any nation 
to sit in judgment in its own case.” 
The Bishops urge the necessity for 
strong nations to help the weak and 
to guarantee to them “economic op- 
portunities which are necessary to give 
their peoples reasonable standards of 
living.” They also stress the import- 
ance of guarding against selfish monop- 
olistic control of raw materials which 
are needed for the economic stability 
of other nations. “Nations rich in nat- 
ural resources,” they say, “must re- 
member that ownership of property 
never dispenses from the social obliga- 
tions of stewardship.” The statement 
recommends the opening “under effec- 
tive guaranties, world lanes of com- 
merce and world avenues of com- 
munication to all law-abiding coun- 
tries.” While defending the right of 
national sovereignty, the Bishops point 
out that this does not absolve a nation 


from its obligations to the international 
community. 
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The statement concludes with the 
hope that, from the tragedy of war, 
there may emerge “a world at peace, 
a world of sovereign states co-operat- 
ing in assuring all men the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights, a world of free 
nations with their freedom secured 
under law.” It adds: “Through all the 
sufferings and sacrifices of this war 
we have remembered and we recall 
today the words of our Chief Exec- 
utive, written at its beginning: ‘We 
shall win this war and in victory we 
shall seek not vengeance but the estab- 
lishment of an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule the 
hearts of men and of nations.’” 

The statement was signed by the 
members of the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, in the names of all the Bishops 
of the United States. 
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PapaL Honors To CATHOLIC LAYMEN 


SEVEN Catholic laymen of Brooklyn 
have been named Knights of St. Greg- 
ory the Great and on three lay mem- 
bers of the staff of the N.C.W.C. has 
been conferred the dignity of Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory. 

The Brooklyn men have attained dis- 
tinction in varying phases of Catholic 
endeavor. The Hon. Michael F, Walsh 
for years has been active in the 
Knights of Columbus; he is a Past State 
Deputy and is still a member of the 
Supreme Board of Directors of the 
K. of C. He was formerly Secretary 
of State for New York and is now a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. The Hon. Charles 
J. Dodd is a former Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York and 
for fifteen years has been the first vice 
president and chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum. Mr. Patrick F. Scan- 
lan has been managing editor of The 
Tablet for twenty-seven years and for 
two years served as president of the 
Catholic Press Association. Two of 
the men honored are physicians: 
Dr. Thomas A. McGoldrick is president 
of the New York State Medical Society 
and for more than forty years has been 
director of medicine at the City Hos- 
pital on Welfare Island and of St. 
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Anthony’s Hospital, Woodhaven, and 
Dr. Thomas M. Brennan is president 
of the Medical Board of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital and a member of the staff of 
St. Peter’s Hospital. Mr. Joseph P. 
Carlin is a civil engineer and he di- 
rected the construction of several 
churches and religious institutions in 
the Diocese of Brooklyn and has con- 
tributed generously to charity. Mr. 
Richard H. Farley has been a member 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
for fifty years and president of the 
Particular Council of Brooklyn since 
1929. 

The men of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference who were honored 
by the Holy Father for long years of 
faithful service are William F. Monta- 
von, Bruce M. Mohler and Frank A. 
Hall. Mr. Montavon has been head 
of the legal department since 1925. 
He was made a Knight of St. Gregory 
in 1928 by Pope Pius XI., so the pres- 
ent honor marks a promotion for him. 
Mr. Mohler is director of the Bureau 
of Immigration. He came to the or- 
ganization in 1920. Mr. Hall has com- 
pleted twenty years of service in the 
Press Department of the N.C.W.C.; 
four years of that time he was assistant 
director and in 1932 he became di- 
rector. 
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ARCHBISHOP’S PLAN FOR CO-OPERATION 


In November the Most Rev. Bernard 
Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, 
addressed a meeting of the Council of 
Christians and Jews in London, Eng- 
land, and stressed four points that he 
said were necessary for mutual under- 


standing between Christians and Jews, 
He began by recalling the fact that 
thousands of Jews “owed their lives to 
the speedy intervention of the Pope” 
during the period of the Nazi domina- 
tion of Italy. Then he laid down these 
principles: a basis for understanding 
can be reached only (1) “by a com- 
mon pledge to observe the laws of 
God and to fulfill our duties to Him 
and to our fellow-men; (2) by urging 
recognition on the part of all States 
of the liberties and rights of man, and 
by a clear acknowledgment of man’s 
personal dignity, irrespective of creed, 
race or color; (3) by a deepening of 
mutual understanding between Chris- 
tians and Jews of our respective ideals 
and difficulties; and (4) by a solemn 
pledge to protect effectively those who 
may be oppressed or persecuted for 
race, nationality or creed.” 

When His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
intervened on behalf of the Jews in 
Italy, Archbishop Griffin asserted, 
“they were on the point of being 
massacred.” The Archbishop read a 
message from the late Cardinal Mag- 
lione, Papal Secretary of State, which 
stated that the Holy See “has left noth- 
ing undone and is still doing every- 
thing possible to alleviate the sorrow- 
ful plight of all those who are suffer- 
ing on account of nationality or race.” 

The Archbishop reminded his audi- 
ence that Catholics, too, had been 
persecuted in Mexico, Russia and 
Spain, and were still suffering per- 
secution in Germany and Poland, “not 
to mention Northern Ireland, and the 
aim of this Council,” he said, “is to 
get rid of this persecution mania.” 

JOSEPH I. MALLOY. 
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New Books 


William the Silent. By C. V. Wedgwood.—The Dream of Philip II. By 
Edgar Maass.—Our Jungle Diplomacy. By William Franklin Sands.—The Green 
Years. By A. J. Cronin——Now With the Morning Star. By Thomas Kernan.— 
Fairy Tales—Complete Edition. By the Brothers Grimm.—Speaking of How to 
Pray. By Mary Perkins.—Durable Peace. By Ross J. S. Hoffman.—The Theater 
Book of the Year 1943-1944. By George Jean Nathan.—Shorter Notices. 


William the Silent. By C. V. Wedg- 
wood. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.00. 

The Dream of Philip II. By Edgar 
Maass. Translated by Edward B. 
Garside and Norman Guterman. 


New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 
Miss Wedgwood’s account of one of 
the chief adversaries of Philip II. is 
thorough, honest, and well written, 
with a sound though limited docu- 


mentation. Its chief value lies in its 
shrewd understanding of William and 
his immediate background; its chief 
limitation, an enormous one, that it is 
written from a Protestant point of 
view, which of necessity affords only 
a partial and warped comprehension 
of the gigantic conflict of the sixteenth 
century between the Church and her 
enemies. 

William and his four wives (except 
the ex-nun Charlotte, idealized) are 
living creatures in this interesting 
book. If the author unconsciously 
minimizes and sometimes even con- 
dones his duplicity, his opportunism, 
his shameless lechery, his lack of any 
real principle, she does not suppress 
the evidence in whose light a dis- 
criminating reader may well revise 
her exaggerated and occasionally sen- 
timental estimate of his courage, pa- 
tience, and charity, and of a tolerance 
that was really indifference combined 
with crafty self-interest. After mak- 
ing it plain that this garrulous fellow 
did not deserve even the title of ‘“Wil- 
liam the Silent,” a mistranslation of 
Granville’s epithet “William the Sly,” 
she continues to regard him as the 


strong silent man that he certainly 
was not. 

To Miss Wedgwood all sincere un- 
compromising Catholicism is mere 
fanaticism; the Church is not the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, but an instru- 
ment of tyranny and persecution, es- 
pecially after the “reactionary” de- 
crees of the Council of Trent; the 
great pope, St. Pius V., does not ap- 
pear in her scanty index; “the unre- 
generate splendor of Catholic wor- 
ship” is slyly suggested as at least 
partial justification for the sack of 
the beautiful churches of Antwerp; 
the Inquisition is viewed without the 
historical background which alone 
makes it comprehensible; Alba, the 
friend of St. Teresa and nothing more 
or less than a typical soldier, and a 
great one, is of course the fanatical 
butcher of the Motley legend; and 
Philip the Second, though exonerated 
of some crimes charged against him, 
remains essentially cruel, stupid, big- 
oted and deceitful. 

Small wonder, then, that Miss Wedg- 
wood fails to realize the significance 
of the fact, which she notes, that Sly 
William was millions of florins in 
debt to the international bankers of 
Antwerp. She does not mention that 
his chief creditor, Joseph Mendes or 
Nasi, became the real ruler of Islam 
as confidential minister to Selim the 
Sot, and an important link in the 
world-wide conspiracy against the 
Christian Order; or that Joseph en- 
couraged William to continue the 
struggle against Spain in the Low 
Countries, while William suggested 
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that Joseph have the Sultan launch the 
fleet which became the peril of all 
Christendom at Lepanto; or that Will- 
iam’s second wife, Anna, believed in 
Spain to have “converted” him from 
Catholicism to Lutheranism, was an 
intimate friend of the wife of Marcus 
Pérez, the Spanish Jew who, as head 
of the Calvinist synod of Antwerp, 
admitted having instigated the sack- 
ing of the Catholic churches. This 
atrocity, which caused Philip in in- 
dignation to send Alba to the Nether- 
lands, is attributed by Miss Wedg- 
wood to a general popular uprising 
of Protestants. Yet two of the author- 
ities she cites in her bibliography— 
Burgon’s Life of Gresham, and Strada’s 
contemporary De Bello Belgico—make 
it clear beyond any doubt that the 
work of destruction was accomplished 
not by the Protestants but by a small 
well organized group of paid crim- 
inals. She probably did not see the 
significance of this. 

Mr. Maass, I am afraid, saw it clear- 
ly, but not clearly enough to let it 
injure the popular appeal of his high- 
ly fictionized life of Philip II., which 
though completely undocumented, 
seems to owe not a little to my ac- 
count of that abused monarch, proba- 
bly in Spanish translation. He astutely 
puts a recognition of the world-wide 
unity of all the enemies of the Church, 
whom Philip opposed almost single- 
handed, into the mouth of Alba, the 
villain of the piece, and in the self- 
discrediting fanatical terms of a 
crack-pot rabble-rouser; whereas I 
doubt that Alba ever saw the com- 
plete political picture. He puts an- 
other long fanatical sentence on the 
Inquisition, from Cabrera’s Felipe el 
Segundo (t. I., p. 276) into the mouth 
of Philip himself. He even gives us 
a verbatim and rather scurrilous ac- 
count of a conversation of Charles V. 
in the confessional! Yet I must con- 
fess that I found much of this un- 
scrupulous pot-boiler fascinating to 
read. Maass is by nature a poet, with 
a fine flair for drama and for charac- 
ter. His chapters on Cervantes and El 
Greco are memorable, and by them- 
selves would be worth the price of the 
book. And in spite of a perverseness 
which can give lavish praise to the 
Reformation, to Hegel’s diabolical phi- 
losophy of history, and to the cause 
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of Communism masquerading as De. 
mocracy in Spain in 1936, in spite of 
his unfairness to “Bloody Mary,” to 
Pope Gregory XIII. and to many oth. 
ers—for I think he knows better— 
yes, even in spite of such inexcusable 
sentences as “the image of Jesus fared 
no better than St. Anthony when be- 
set by the spirits of hell,” he comes 
far closer than Miss Wedgwood does 
to understanding the spirit of Catho- 
lic Spain, and his portrait of Philip 
is essentially warm, accurate and 
sympathetic, particularly when he de- 
scribes him as a sick, charitable old 
man who especially loved Christ’s poor, 
He exploits to the full the comparative 
novelty of a favorable portrait of the 
Black Demon of the South, but he does 
not go so far as to endanger the sale 
of his work by reversing the popular 
legends concerning the Spanish Ar- 
mada and the Inquisition. 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH, 


Our Jungle Diplomacy. By William 
Franklin Sands. In Collaboration 
With Joseph M. Lalley. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.50. 

This is one of the most realistic ap- 
proaches to our diplomatic problems 
that has appeared in the last twenty 
years. The book bristles with facts 
gathered by a career diplomat in 
Latin America. William Franklin 
Sands, whose primary interest contin- 
ues to be the Pacific Basin, had pre- 
viously described his Oriental experi- 
ences in Undiplomatic Memories. In 
the present volume, Professor Sands 
has had the collaboration of Mr. Jo- 
seph M. Lalley, editorial writer and 
literary critic of the Washington Post. 
The combination produces polished 
results. 

Since Mr. Sands believes that di- 
plomacy should embrace more than 
“the art of negotiation,” that it should 
effect an understanding of peoples as 
well as a rapprochement of govern- 
ments, he relates numerous anecdotes 
which illuminate national character- 
istics. He is outspoken about the ra 
cial tensions that inflame passions 
and influence policy in some of the 
Good Neighbor Republics. West In- 
dian Negroes in Panama, for example, 
infuriated by the harsh commands of 
some gang boss, would migrate to the 
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jungle, build ‘:palm-leaf huts and raise 
patches of sugar-cane there, and form 
potential recruits for the next revolu- 
tion, The “one man in all Panama 
who understood how to manage these 
people,” Rufus Lane of Hingham, did 
a remarkably fine job when put in 
charge of “Canal Zone municipalities 
in the jungle.” Lane’s job was abol- 
ished by a Congressional investigat- 
ing committee, with the revealing 
comment: “These people are of no 
more use than mosquitoes and buz- 
zards; they ought all to be exterminat- 
ed together.” Is it any wonder that 
many Latin Americans wonder when 
we will “blow cold” again, after a 
torrid season of tropical friendship? 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the best 
chapters in the book concern Mexico. 
The author is correct in pointing out 
that “the Indian is gradually exchang- 
ing his ancient economic status of an 
unskilled agricultural laborer for that 
of a proletarian industrial worker,” 
adding that by this transition the 
Mexican’s material condition “has 
been in no way bettered.” It is in- 
deed significant that, after a hundred 
years of secularism, “land distribu- 
tion,” “social” education, and so- 
called labor organization, the ordi- 
nary citizen of Mexico finds his stand- 
ards of living constantly deteriorating. 
Nowhere is Mr. Sands’ comment more 
apt: “All rulers employ a vocabulary 
of virtue.” 

In his final chapter, the author 
really outlines the substance of an- 
other volume. Some committee or 
group of scholars should devote to 
the reorganization of the State De- 
partment and the recruitment of fit 
personnel the time and attention that 
have been lavished upon the proposed 
reform of the Congress of the United 
States. It is stark tragedy for the 
American people that a talented diplo- 
mat-observer can cite as “the chief 
fruit of our jungle diplomacy” the 
“disastrous war in which we are now 
engaged....” What policy is it, the 
author inquires, which we are “ex- 
tending so violently and at such price 
in the Pacific and in Europe?” Ob- 
viously none, suggests this one-time 
lecturer in the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, because 
“there was no policy to begin with.” 
Without apology, Our Jungle Diplo- 


macy is placed high on the list of 
readings respectfully recommended to 
the able, new U. S. Secretary of State, 
the Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
and to all his fellow citizens. 

JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


The Green Years. By A. J. Cronin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
Now With the Morning Star. By 
Thomas Kernan. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

It is long since two novels of more 
persuasive interest or more entire 
contrast than these have come to the 
present reviewer. 

The Green Years is even a distinct 
contrast to its predecessor, The Keys 
of the Kingdom, since instead of cov- 
ering the long and epic adventures of 
the missionary, Father Francis, it con- 
centrates upon ten years of a single 
boyhood. Yet there is a potential kin- 
ship between Father Francis and this 
shy Irish lad projected, upon the death 
of his parents, into a dour Scottish 
household, and between him and the 
author so strong a kinship that it 
seems safe to consider the story large- 
ly autobiographical. Undoubtedly this 
harassed but brilliant boy—clinging 
to his Catholic faith through ridicule 
and abuse, losing hold upon it in the 
stress of youthful heartbreak but re- 
capturing it as he emerges into man- 
hood and the coveted career of medi- 
cine—is alive. So are the Scotch re- 
lations—particularly the beneficent old 
renegade of a grandfather—and the 
wise priest Canon Roche, and the 
flustering Italian neighbors with their 
pathetic, much-prayed-over little mon- 
key. It is a story for the mature and 
sophisticated reader, told with artis- 
try, verisimilitude and the irony of 
the backward perspective. 


But Now With the the Morning Star 
has the aching, almost breathless di- 
rectness of the present moment. Writ- 
ten at high speed during the author’s 
recent internment at Baden-Baden, it 
is an arraignment curiously free from 
hate or sensationalism: ‘the story of 
an ancient Cistercian monastery in the 
Black Forest liquidated by Nazi cu- 
pidity—and particularly of one monk 
thrown back upon the world he had 
foresworn. The efforts of this Brother 
Andreas to find adjustment in a life 
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dominated by machines and power 
politics, his heroic service in the 
Church’s own “underground,” his 
capture and sentence to a labor camp, 
make a thrilling story. Even more 
thrilling is the man’s attainment, in 
the very midst of war’s destruction 
and degradation, of the old monastic 
ideals of peace and service. The book 
is an extraordinary achievement, and 
I do not believe anyone except Thomas 
Kernan, with his own special equip- 
ment of temperament and experience, 
could have written it. I doubt if any- 
one else could give us quite his unique 
blending of crisp, reportorial detach- 
ment and deep spiritual insight. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


Fairy Tales—Complete Edition. By 
the Brothers Grimm. New York: 
Pantheon Books Inc. $7.50. 

It is not too much to say that this 
new edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
is a very important book; as a matter 
of fact it should be required reading 
for every parent and teacher. The 
price may seem high, but a mother 
who does not hesitate at an expensive 
permanent to ruin the outside of her 
child’s head should not balk at a few 
dollars to furnish the inside with 
something really permanent. 

The Brothers Grimm were two in- 
spired gentlemen who collected the 
folk tales of the German peasants for 
scholarly purposes and left to the 
world, as things turned out, one of its 
chiefest treasures. There have been 
many translations and adaptations 
since 1824, but the best, that of Mar- 
garet Hunt, is the basis of the present 
edition. The text has been painstak- 
ingly and lovingly edited by James 
Stern who seems not to get as much 
credit as he deserves for an excellent 
job. The illustrations by Joseph 
Scharl are for the most part satisfy- 
ing, although the unity of composition 
in the line drawings is frequently 
marred by the color. They are some- 
what reminiscent of the Arthur Rack- 
ham pictures, but neither are quite as 
appealing as those done by Walter 
Crane. 

What a pity that story-telling no 
longer flourishes! What a shame that 
children are more familiar with the 
crudities of the comic strip and the 
banalities of the series books than 


with the simple, forthright language 
of the Grimm fairy tales or the wist. 
ful, poetic charm of the Andersen 
stories. (Compare “The Twelve Broth. 
ers” by Grimm and Andersen’s “The 
Wild Swans” to see how they supple. 
ment each other.) The child who 
has lost himself in one of those gold- 
en books, who has read the stories 
over and over until he knows them 
almost by heart, must surely speak 
with more certain tongue and write 
with a surer pen. 

This new, complete, and lovely 
Grimm should be in every school, that 
the teacher may learn anew the magic 
art of story-telling. It should be in 
every home to “set the rhythm of 
night” as Padraic Colum puts it in 
his eloquent introduction. Let us 
have back the old simplicities—the 
home, the family together, the mother 
or father in the easy chair, one light 
burning and the children gathered 
close in the magic circle. Let us have 
the thick book of poems, the well- 
thumbed fairy book, the Bible for 
reverent good-night. They well may 
save us yet from the clutching grasp 
of materialism and the soul blight of 
technology. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 


Speaking of How to Pray. By Mary 
Perkins. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75. 

“The purpose of this book,” says 
the author, “is first to outline the 
plan of God’s love for us, so that we 
may see more clearly how greatly He 
loves us; and then to show how, by 
living the life of the Church in our 
own particular circumstances, we 
can come to say Yes to His Love al- 
ways more knowingly, more lovingly, 
more completely—in other words how 
we can learn how to pray.” 

In the first part we are given a 
simple outline of Catholic teaching on 
God, the Creation, the Fall, the Incar- 
nation, the Redemption, and_ the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 

In the second part we are shown 
how to unite ourselves to Christ in 
prayer, through the sacraments, the 
Mass, the Blessed Eucharist, the Di- 
vine Office, the sacramentals, and the 
liturgical year. 

The book is a mine of goodly ad- 
vice on the science of prayer. Ar- 
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range some daily program of prayer, 
the author writes, well within your 
daily time and strength. She advises 
us that it is better to pray often for a 
short time than to pray for a long 
time, and then feel we have done our 
work for the day; she reminds us that 
the Holy Scriptures have a sacramen- 
tal value to raise our minds and hearts 
to God and warns us not to read books 
on the art of meditation which make 
it seem as complicated as filling out 
an income tax blank. She bids us 
listen to God as He speaks to us in the 
Mass and urges for night prayer, Com- 
pline, the night prayer of the Church, 
which says all that we should like to 
say, and says it most perfectly. 
BERTRAND L,. CONWAY. 


Durable Peace. A Study in American 
National Policy. By Ross J. S. Hoff- 
man. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $1.75. 

In this grave crisis of our national 
history, no problems are more worthy 
of attention or more difficult of solu- 
tion than those presented by our for- 
eign policy. Professor Hoffman is 


qualified on many accounts to par- 
ticipate in the discussions which must 
precede anything like common agree- 
ment on the fundamental questions 
involved; and his latest book is a 
series of comments on various issues 
which beset the champion of any 


definite plan. He indicates the rea- 
sons why “the incomplete Wilsonian 
edifice was overturned so soon” and 
the steps that must be taken in order 
that this time we may not be tempted 
to abandon the good cause in the hour 
of victory. Commenting with sym- 
pathy, but not with entire approval, 
on Mr. Lippmann’s proposals, he 
Steers between two extreme views, 
one of which recommends a perma- 
nent, global federation of all nations, 
whereas the other places the peace of 
the world in the hands of three—pos- 
sibly four—great powers. Dr. Hoff- 
man’s view cannot here be discussed 
in detail; but two things are worth not- 
ing: Reasonably he bids his fellow 
Americans be content, if without ob- 
taining a guarantee of safety, happi- 
hess and prosperity for everyone, they 
can defeat the worst enemies, and de- 
fend the things most worth defending, 
and leave future generations free to de- 
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cide questions for themselves; realis- 
tically, he recommends particular 
care in dealing with Russia, which 
will not agree to the destruction of 
Germany as a coherent political en- 
tity, nor to the recognition of Poland’s 
eastern frontier of 1920-1939, but yet 
may be willing to concede Poland’s 
independence. 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The Theater Book of the Year 1943- 
1944. A Record and an Interpreta- 
tion. By George Jean Nathan. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 
“This playwright, being no Strind- 

berg or Wedekind, projects an emetic 
which suggests Pinero, at the age of 
seven, writing blackmail letters to 
Lucretia Borgia.” George Jean Na- 
than is versatile in invective and gen- 
erous in blame. Of Ruth Gordon’s 
very successful comedy, Over Twenty- 
one, he remarks that George Kauf- 
man, the director, is expert in filling 
holes in Swiss cheeses and that “it 
was largely due to his legerdemain 
that the audience was persuaded to 
take as a play what was essentially 
only Joe Cook in Mainbocher frocks.” 
To Mr. Nathan everything in Othello 
was mediocre—if not worse—except 
José Ferrer’s Iago. After creating a 
superb cast himself a few years ago 
for a Russian play with such charac- 
ters as “The Professor’s first cousin, a 
failure; his second cousin, a failure; 
his third cousin, a half-wit; his ailing 
wife; four epileptics, etc.,” he in- 
veighs against Miss Margaret Web- 
ster’s discovery of light comedy in 
The Cherry Orchard in which her 
lack of obedience to tradition re- 
minded him of “a person who once 
similarly with a child’s little axe 
chopped down a very beautiful and 
very precious cherry tree.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Nathan ap- 
plauds the liberties taken in Carmen 
Jones. He enjoyed his best laughs at 
Chicken Every Sunday and Suds in 
Your Eyes, finding their rowdiness 
forthright and funny, but less under- 
standably he also laughed at the rau- 
cous crudities of Wallflower. He 
flays incontinently, however, the dull 
vulgarities of Follow the Girls and the 
missteps in One Touch of Venus. Mr. 
Nathan was one of the few reviewers 
who pointed out sharply the subver- 
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sive morals of The Voice of the Tur- 
tle, while placing it on the Honor 
List as the best new comedy. He is 
chivalric to lost causes, lamenting the 
lack of response to the gentle Russian 
comedy, Listen Professor; to Inno- 
cent Voyage, from that strange book, 
High Wind Over Jamaica, and to 
Bright Boy, a play about a boys’ school 
which was above the average. He 
really endorses The Patriots and, 
with reservations, Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel; preferred Highland Fling, 
which also had its winged messengers, 
to Career Angel and was badly bored 
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by both The Searching Wind and 
Cornell’s last vehicle. In general he 
suffered pretty badly, and finds cop. 
solation in recalling the names and 
the beauty of all the chorus girls of 
the Lillian Russell era. He gives 
awards for the best acting to Miss 
Elsie Ferguson and José Ferrer, for 
costumes to Motley (Cherry Orchard) 
and Pene du Bois (Carmen Jones), 
and for setting to Stewart Chaney 
(Jacobowsky). On the whole he con- 
sidered 1943-1944 on the indigent side 
for dramatic quality. We agree. 
EUPHEMIA VR. WYATT, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTIOoN: The Golden Rose. By 
Pamela Hinkson (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50). This is an unusual 
novel for our times, in that it is woven 
around a triangle, and yet there is no 
thought of unfaithfulness to marriage 
vows, no divorce, no suicide, “no frus- 
tration,” but, as a matter of course, 
personal integrity coute que coute, 
suffering nobly borne, and renuncia- 
tion eventually bringing its own hap- 
piness. And none of those involved 
are Catholics, just commonly decent 
people. True, they come under the 
influence of a holy nun, a French aris- 
tocrat who is the very efficient head 
of the State Hospital in Mbholpur, 
India, and the interwoven story of 
whose own spiritual development is 
traced with much perception by Miss 
Hinkson. To Sister Francoise also has 
come the happiness and strength born 
of renunciation. The author is obvi- 


ously at home in her setting among 


the English residents in India. Her 
descriptions of land and life are vivid, 
evoking an atmosphere; her charac- 
ters are vital, the interest is well sus- 
tained and the book has the consol- 
ing quality of restoring one’s faith in 
human kind. Our only criticism, and 
we are loath to voice it considering 
how much we need novels such as 
this, would be of the repetition that 
sometimes interferes with the story 
and arouses the reader’s impatience. 

Winter Cherry. By Keith West 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00): 
The rich pageantry of the T’ang dy- 
nasty unfolds and once again we are 
told of Ming Huang, the Bright Em- 
peror, of Yang Kuei-fei, the most 


radiant of beauties and of Li T’ai-po, 
the poet who wrote of love and wine, 
Winter Cherry, a young palace maiden 
who has been briefly the favorite of 
the emperor, is the central figure of 
the story; with Li T’ai-po and his 
nephew Ah Lai, she escapes from 
Chang An, seeking freedom of spirit in 
the world beyond. War follows them, 
and the emperor, in flight from the 
rebels. After the vicissitudes of civil 
strife, the tale ends happily when 
Winter Cherry is united to Ah Lai, 
whom she loves. The story is told 
with deft charm and wit. The atmos 
phere is enhanced by provocative 
verses, translated freely from the 
Chinese or improvised by the author. 
Often one is tantalized by the uncer- 
tainty as to whether Li T’ai-po is quot- 
ing himself or the lines Mr. West has 
attributed to him. A novel obviously 
transcends the factual, yet it would 
have been interesting to have made 
the differentiation. 

Chedworth. By R. C. Sherriff (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75). Au 
thor of Journey’s End, outstanding 
World War I. play, R. C. Sherriff has 
now written a romantic novel with 
World War II. for the background. 
Perhaps, it is because he has been 
writing scripts and arrangements for 
film companies that his novel begins 
in typical movie fashion. His “Cin- 
derella” is a superior and talented 
vaudeville dancer, Peggy, who holds 
an audience together in a bombed 
London theater one evening in 1944. 
Back stage goes the hero, Wing Com- 
mander Sir Derek Chedworth, re 
cently blinded in action. At two that 
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morning, he proposes; at two the next 
afternoon Peggy has cast her die. 
Instead of becoming Princess Pat, 
jeading lady in a promising musical 
comedy, she becomes Lady Chedworth 
of an ancient manor house in Corn- 
wall. From here on the story picks 
up credulity and appeal. Pleasant, 
restrained, well-written, Chedworth 
stresses the mingling of the old and 
the new, a common situation in 
present-day, transitional England. 
Guerilla. By Lord Dunsany (New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50). 
This book is not only a tribute to every 
member of every band of Allied guer- 
rilla fighters in World War II., but it 
is an exciting adventure story with a 
dash of romance, told in beautiful, 
lyrical prose. The land, the symbolic 
setting, could be any Nazi-overrun 
territory. The mountain just outside 
the city where the guerrilla leader lives 
and teaches his recruits, could be any 
guerrilla stronghold. The guerrillas, 
too, are typical. Lord Dunsany’s 
knowledge of their methods, spirit and 
accomplishments is extensive and 
first-hand. In the great struggle for 
liberty, the author shows that mate- 
rial supplies are not enough. Men’s 
faith, determination and inspiration 
as lofty and strong as the mountain 
fastness itself, are half the battle. The 
fighting of these men is carefully 
planned, precise, economic and un- 
ostentatious. Even when the enemy’s 
shell lands in the midst of their fire, 
they cheer, “for they love good shoot- 
ing.” Good living they love, too, but 
only when it is possible in a land of 
liberty. The meaning of this war is 
clear to the guerrilla; it will be clearer 
to the layman after reading this book. 
No More Than Human. By Maura 
Laverty (New York: Longman’s, 
Green & Co. $2.50). No More Than 
Human is hardly more than an exten- 
sion of Miss Laverty’s first novel. 
Delia Scully goes to Madrid to act as 
governess to three little boys and in 
spite of loneliness and poverty man- 
ages to make a happy life for herself. 
Without benefit of plot or a well or- 
dered pattern the story is engrossing, 
in part because of its richness of in- 
cident and its clear, unsentimental 
vision, but even more because of the 
author’s sympathy and skill in de- 
Picting small events. The author says 


that Spain is short of fairies, but rich 
in an imaginative lore that springs 
from devotion. The rosemary puts 
forth new leaves every Friday in 
memory of the first Good Friday; peri- 
winkles are Christ’s tears as He car- 
ried His cross, and forget-me-nots 
bear the imprint of Our Lady’s robe. 
She has described all sorts of tempt- 
ing dishes, because she is interested 
in the art of cooking, which seems to 
her an act of devotion. The story 
would gain from the use of a good 
plot and, though this may seem pe- 
dantic in a grammarless era, from a 
careful use of English. 

Forever Amber. By Kathleen Win- 
ser (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00). It is unfortunate that the pub- 
lishers of Forever Amber have in- 
sisted on the scholarship that has gone 
into it, for what the novel really does 
is to apply the methods of mass pro- 
duction to scandal, seduction, and 
perversion, the idea being, it would 
seem, that if one scandal makes a 
book popular, a hundred scandals will 
make it a hundred times more popu- 
lar. At least no one can ever go be- 
yond this. Bawdy incidents are ground 
out relentlessly without humor or 
variety. Bad as the Restoration may 
have been, it can never be accused 
of dullness, and most of this book is 
incredibly dull. Although the histor- 
ical details are valid, they do not as a 
whole suggest the seventeenth century, 
partly because the sensual anecdotes 
are interlarded with irrelevant de- 
tails and because the point of view, 
which is low and salacious, deter- 
mines everything in the story, and 
that point of view is more character- 
istic of our day than of that of Charles 
II. Both characters and incidents 
seem like the stages of a prolonged 
sensual fantasy. In spite of this the 
author can write; she uses suspense 
well, and her descriptions of the 
plague, of Newgate prison, and of an 
occasional household are vivid and 
authentic, 

Bridge to Brooklyn. By Albert 
Ideli (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.75). Although there is something 
typical about the characterization in 
this book, it is a full-bodied novel of 
manners, rich in incident, and gay 
and witty in its point of view. The 
historical details are apposite and 
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mentioned only because the lives of 
the characters are affected by them. 
The picture of life in Brooklyn, of 
the building of Brooklyn Bridge, of the 
comfortable old house on Cranberry 
Street, is clear and pleasing. The 
best thing about the novel is its air of 
casualness, as though the author were 
describing the antics of the Rogers 
family to friends who have the good 
sense to appreciate them. If you do 
not believe the Rogers really exist, you 
will at least be convinced of their 
right to a literary existence. Without 
the help of plot or suspense Mr. Idell 
has contrived to make both events and 
characters engrossing; in some ways 
the narrative is more real than that 
of Life With Father, because the au- 
thor has veered away from successive 
climaxes and the too bright remark. 

Alibi for Isabel and Other Stories. 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50). To 
write in a style up-to-date, inoffen- 
sive, and frequently amusing, is to re- 
semble, in some degree, the versatile 
author named above, whose field in- 
cludes novels, mysteries, travelogues, 
short stories, and books on the war. 
In this present collection of enter- 
taining tales, mature readers will give 
the palm to the story from which the 
book takes its title. It deals with the 
familiar problem of the tall, good- 
looking, fastidious husband, who has 
rationalized himself into the position 
where it seems to him he must cut 
loose from his wife and child in order 
to do the right thing by a gay and 
pretty lady who has not endured the 
brunt and burden commonly borne 
by wives and mothers. If you care to 
find how one resourceful woman 
manipulated the pieces so as to ter- 
minate the little game very happily, 
just read Alibi for Isabel. 

Prize Stories of 1944. Edited by 
Herschel Brickell (New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). In this 26th 
annual collection of stories by Ameri- 
can authors published in American 
magazines, the judges, J. Donald 
Adams, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and 
John P. Marquand, awarded prizes, 
in the order named, to Irwin Shaw, 
for his “Walking Wounded” in the 
New Yorker, to Bessie Brueur, for 
“Home Is a Place” in Harper’s Bazaar, 
to Griffith Deems for “The Stagecoach” 


in Harper’s Magazine. Conspicuous 
in the present collection is the large 
proportion of new names and of first 
stories. Eight of the twenty-one have 
war as a background; two deal with 
racial injustice; not one is a love 
story in the old-fashioned sense; not 
one is inspired by the economic strug. 
gle. The fact that the short story of 
today is shorter than its predecessor 
of a few years ago, which usually ran 
through eight to ten thousand words, 
makes for a “telegraphic” quality of 
style which, as Mr. Marquand sug- 
gests, shows the results of crowding 
too much in too little space. 


RELIGION: The Book of Margery 
Kempe. Edited by W. Butler-Bowdon 
(New York: The Devin-Adair Co, 
$3.75). About eight years ago the 
early English Text Society published 
a volume which had been lost to the 
world for five centuries, although 
known by name to scholars. This 
book, the first biography and indeed, 
the first long prose narrative in Eng 
lish, contained the reminiscences of 
an extraordinary, widely traveled, 
much commented upon Englishwoman 
who, in 1432, at the age of sixty-eight, 
began to write her memoirs, finishing 
the volume sixteen years later. Daugh- 
ter of the Mayor of Lynn, mother of 
fourteen children, she traveled over 
England and on the continent in the 
company of her husband and other 
pilgrims—not unlike those described 
by Chaucer—and, falling under sus- 
picion of Lollardy, was tried for, but 
acquitted of, heresy. The new edition 
departs from the original text in cer- 
tain respects; the spelling has been 
modernized; certain obsolete expres 
sions are rendered by their modern 
English equivalents. It is an extraor- 
dinarily simple, honest, realistic, deep- 
ly impressive picture, with an appen- 
dix of helpful notes which make for 
the comfort of the reader. 

The God of Love. By J. K. Heydon 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.25). 
“The modern man,” says the author 
of this clever up-to-date apologetical 
treatise, “stands where Pilate stood— 
in despair of knowing the truth, in 
doubt of there being any absolute 
truth.” He finds it difficult to accept 
the Gospel of Christ, because he has 
heard it explained away as an 4 
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jegory or nature myth, he has heard 
it ridiculed as superstitious and un- 
scientific, condemned as the cause of 
jntolerance and superstition, vilified 
as the invention of cunning priests in 
the pay of the exploiters of the poor. 
This book tells the modern skeptic 
that while reason cannot carry us to 
Christ, it is the foundation of faith. 
Reason proves that God certainly 
exists; that probably God has spoken 
to us; that we ought to be prepared 
to believe revealed truth, once we dis- 
cover sufficient evidence that God has 
spoken. The failure of philosophy 
and the failure of civilization are 
negative arguments, disproving that 
we are purely rational creatures. To 
obey honestly the dictates of reason, 
we must needs accept grace and the 
supernatural. 

The Bone and the Star. By Dorothy 
Donnelly (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.25). We highly recommend this 
strikingly original and well written 
volume to the Catholic students of our 
secular universities. We know of 
many young men and young women 
who have lost their faith, because like 
sponges they absorbed without ques- 
tioning the unproved theories of their 
dogmatic, unbelieving professors. The 
author presents in vivid contrast two 
syntheses of our knowledge of man— 
the materialistic and the Christian. 
Modern biology, anthropology, com- 
parative religion and psychology, ex- 
plain man and the universe without 
any reference to God’s existence, and 
declare Christianity a myth. Mrs. 
Donnelly, in her answer to the pagan 
prophets of emergent evolution, starts 
with the alternate assumption: that 
God exists, and that the true history 
of man began in the first chapters of 
Genesis and was completed in the 
Gospel. 

The Seven Steps of the Ladder of 
Spiritual Love. By Blessed Jan Van 
Ruysbroeck. Translated from the 
Flemish by F. Sherwood Taylor with 
an Introduction by Joseph Bolland, 
S.J. (Westminster: Dacre Press. 3s. 
6d.). Cataclysmic times such as those 
in which we live seem often to be 
marked by a recrudescence of inter- 
est in the life of contemplation, doubt- 
less because they are times in which we 
come face to face with reality. There- 
fore a warm welcome awaits this new 


translation of Ruysbroeck’s classic, by 
a writer who combines accuracy with 
felicity of style. It is made doubly 
valuable by Father Bolland’s sympa- 
thetic and penetrating introduction; 
he sounds a warning for the mystique 
imaginaire, he elucidates difficult pas- 
sages, and defends Ruysbroeck against 
the censure of some Catholic theolo- 
gians who see danger of pantheism 
in his teaching. The work itself is 
prefaced by a gracefully written 
sketch of the life of the great Flemish 
mystic, in the few pages of which he 
really comes alive. All in all, this is 
a delectable small volume for anyone 
seeking to advance in the ways of 
love and willing to pay the price of 
holiness. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Take Them Up 
Tenderly. By Margaret Case Harri- 
man (New York: Alfred’ A. Knopf. 
$2.75). If there are night clubs and 
cocktail lounges, there must necessar- 
ily also be conversation. Now, if the 
substance of such _ table-talk were 
taken at its highest level, fortified with 
dates and figures, organized into 
smooth par graphs, delivered in neat- 
ly turned sentences, it would make up 
a book like the one named above, 
which is packed full of entertaining 
gossip about men and women much 
in the public eye. The writer, sensi- 
tive, as a good cartoonist must be, is 
free from malice, as many a good car- 
toonist is not. She has the happy 
gift of being bold while avoiding ir- 
reverence and being. sophisticated 
without becoming indecent. One 
would like to see her point her pen 
at the more serious aspects of such 
characters as Al Smith, or Heywood 
Broun, or Bing Crosby, or Una O’Con- 
nor. 

Irishman’s Day. By John Boland, 
M.P. South Kerry (1900-1918) (Lon- 
don: Macdonald & Co., Ltd. 5s.). 
The author of this book is perhaps 
better known in this country as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Catholic Truth 
Society of London, a post he has held 
for the past nineteen years, than he is 
for the no less important role of parlia- 
mentary Whip of the Irish Nationalist 
party during its fight for Home Rule 
from 1900-1918. As he looks back 
now, the happenings of eighteen years 
seem as those of a single day, so into 





the routine of twenty-four hours he 
has here, movie fashion, compressed 
them. And it is a momentous day, 
leaving the impression of consummate 
statesmanship, of characteristic dar- 
ing and humor, and of a balance and 
patience with which the Irishman is 
not so generally credited—and be it 
said, of the fairness of some English- 
men. In its crowded and unembit- 
tered pages we meet many of the dis- 
tinguished political figures of two 
decades; we see that time in the light 
of past history, and we are given rare 
insight into parliamentary ways and 
means. The book should be read not 
only for the eloquent indictment of its 
closing pages but also as a partial rec- 
ord of the life of a cultured, modest 
Irish gentleman, distinguished in 
many fields of life. 

I Love Books. By John D. Snider 
(Washington, D. C.: Review and Her- 
ald Publishing Association). The au- 


thor tells us in his preface that the 
purpose of this volume is fourfold: to 
make some general suggestions on the 
choice of books; to give some hints 
on how to read; to show how one may 


find more time for reading; and to em- 
phasize the importance of being well 
read. He warns his readers against 
reading books that are immoral and 
irreligious, urges them to read and re- 
read the classics, and lists thousands 
of books on adventure, art, biography, 
education, economics, history, music, 
poetry, science. His bibliography is 
most inadequate and out of date, his 
ignorance of Catholic books astound- 
ing, and his omission of worth-while 
books unpardonable. We were amused 
when he listed St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions as a good second to Cellini’s 
Autobiography, classed Guest among 
the poets one cannot afford to mfss, 
and cited Charles H. Lea as a reliable 
historian. 

Meet Your Congress. By John T. 
Flynn (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.00). We highly rec- 
ommend this brief but complete ac- 
count of our Congress in action. It 
answers hundreds of questions every 
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voter should know. We will mention a 
few. How are senators elected? What 
is the basic principle on which our 
political system rests? What is the 
Caucus? What are the duties of a 
party whip? How are members of 
Committees appointed? Where is most 
of the business of Congress done? 
What does it cost to run Congress? 
How does a lobby work? What of 
present day bureaucracy? What about 
the longtime President enhancing his 
power? What about placing the Bu- 
reau of the Budget under the direc- 
tion of Congress where it belongs? 
Mr. Flynn is most critical of Congress 
abdicating its function of legislation 
and delegating that function to various 
bureaus to escape the burden. “The 
effect has been to transfer the legis. 
lative function upon an ever-growing 
scale to the Executive—a clear depar- 
ture from the basic principles of gov- 
ernment.” 

Brave Men. By Ernie Pyle (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00). One- 
third again as long as the earlier vol- 
ume, Here Is Your War, the book 
named above contains the cabled dis- 
patches by which its very popular au- 
thor continues the story of the war 
from the summer of 1943 to Septem- 
ber of the following year, in other 
words, from the invasion of Sicily to 
the liberation of Paris. It has an In- 
dex which lists every service man 
mentioned in the text and also gives 
the name of his home town. 

Your Kids and Mine. By Joe E. 
Brown (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.00). It was after the loss of 
his own son that the well known 
comedian set out to entertain other 
people’s sons, covering areas in the 
Aleutians, New Guinea, China, Italy, 
doing six shows a day and keeping 
diaries out of which he has fashioned 
the present book. He is one of the 
few who came unscathed out of the 
flood of recriminations which surged 
around our entertainers overseas. T0 
his credit be it noted that he has the 
reputation of providing entertainment 
that is consistently clean. 
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Our Contributors 


We expect penetrating judgments 
from FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL when 
he writes on any one of Europe’s per- 
plexing problems, as he has a special- 
ist’s knowledge of their remote and 
proximate causes, and knows that they 
are not easily soluble. His present “Will 
Austria Live?” does not disappoint us. 


James Epwarp TosBIn makes his first 
appearance in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
with “On Laughing in Graveyards.” 
Over the past fifteen years he has pub- 
lished essays and poetry in America, 
Commonweal and Spirit as well as in 
the journals associated with his pro- 
fession. He is at present Head of the 
Department of English Literature in 
the Fordham University Graduate 
School, an advisory editor on the 
staffs of several magazines and asso- 
ciate editor of the Guide to Compara- 
tive Literature. His published books 
include a collection of early poems, 
Ardent Marigolds, an essay on read- 
ing, To an Unknown Country, and 
several bibliographical and reference 
works for English scholars. Dr. Tobin 
recently moved to a new home in 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. Although he mislaid 
none of his five children in transit, he 
seems to have permanently lost track 
of several prized units of his library. 
Literary moving men, no doubt. 


We go from one Jesuit seat of Jearn- 
ing to another for a second new con- 
tributor, Francis J. Coco, at present 
in his third year of philosophy at 
Spring Hill College, Mobile Co., Ala., 
and about half way along the road be- 
tween entrance into the Society of 
Jesus and ordination. He is intensely 
interested in the possibilities of Cath- 
dlic fiction, and judging by “Heart of 
a Nation” he is on the way to distinc- 
tion in that sadly misused field. 


Derense of anything by EvcreNne 
Baccer would be a philosopltic one so 
we were not surprised to get his pres- 
ent “A Philosophic Defense of Food.” 


Its careful reading will make thinkers 
rather than tasters. Mr. Bagger is at 
his home in Nassau absorbed in pre- 
paring forthcoming books. 


THovuGH we are well acquainted 
with C. J. Eustace’s books, “Canada’s 
Catholic Nation” is his first contribu- 
tion to our pages. English born and 
educated, Mr. Eustace went to Canada 
in 1925 and four years later entered 
the Church from Anglicanism. His 
published work includes four books 
and numerous aarticles and_ short 
stories in English, American and 
Canadian magazines. He lives in To- 
ronto and at the moment is working 
on a book dealing with international 
finance. 


WE are glad to welcome again to 
our pages a distinguished Biblical 
scholar who wrote for us in times past, 
Rev. Henry ScHUMACHER, D.D. (“A 
Strange Adventure of the ‘Our Fa- 
ther’”). Born and educated in Ger- 
many, he came to this country in 1913 
to be professor of New Testament 
Scripture at the Catholic University 
of America, a post he held until 1931. 
At present he resides in St. Francis 
Home, Gardenville, N. Y., pursuing 
Biblical studies. He is the author of 
many works in his field, and is a con- 
tributor to The, Ecclesiastical Review, 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


Sister M. Bepg, O.S.F., M.A., who 
writes of “Symbolism in the Eastern 
Churches” has been for many years 
professor of Greek at the College of 
St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. She holds 
her master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, did two years of 
graduate work at Yale University and 
later traveled through Europe, where 
she spent some time studying arche- 
ology in Greece. She writes for The 
Classical Bulletin, Catholic School Jour- 
nal, Journal of Religious Instruction, 
etc., and is doing research on the 
Prosopographia Christiana. 
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Poets: CECILE Pepin (“Apocalypse”) four years of theology and graduate 
of Unionville, Mass., widely published courses in English Literature. “Tower 
but new to our readers, cannot decide Change” comes to us from Irma Was- 
which interests her most, music or sALL of Wichita, Kans., whom we ip- 
poetry, so divides her time between troduced to our readers last July, and 
both. She is a member of the Catholic who through the last ten years has 
Poetry Society of America and a con- been a most prolific poet. Lug 
tributor to its organ, Spirit. New to (Mrs. Epwarp Youna) Boynton (“How 
us too is another member of that Soci- Can the Heart Hold Pity?”) hails from 
ety, Rev. RayMonp F. Rose.iep, M.A., Waco, Texas, and though this is her 
assistant pastor of the Church of the first appearance in our pages, during 
Immaculate Conception in Gilbertville, her writing career she has “made” 
Iowa, who said his “First Mass” in MHarper’s, Scribner’s, Poetry and lat- 
1943. He holds his B.A. from Loras_ terly, Good Housekeeping and that ap- 
College, Dubuque, whence he went to parent Mecca of all writers, The Satur. 
the Catholic University of America for day Evening Post. 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


KATHERINE Brey, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 


Rev. Bertrannp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, B.S., M.A., educator and author, teacher of English, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Rochester, N. Y.; author of With Harp and Lute, Bible Children, etc. 

Rev. Josepn F. THorNninG, Pu.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero America; author of Religious 
Liberty in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 

WrttuM THomas Watsu, M.A., Litrt.D., educator and author, professor of English, Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; author of Philip II., Lyric Poems, ete. 

EupHemia VAN RENSSELAER (Mrs. CHRISTOPHER) Wyatt, playwright, literary and dramatic critic, 


New York City; dramatic critic of THe CaTHoric Worip; author of Monica, Her Coun- 
try, etc. 





